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The midsummer number of the Recorp contains, as usual, 
full reports of the exercises in connection with the Seminary Com- 
mencement. Mr. Walcott’s article formed the central point for 
the discussions of the Annual Meeting of the Alumni. The arti- 
cle by Dr. Barnes on the Monastic Element in Thomas A Kempis, 
and that by Mr. Hatch on the Atonement as Experience illustrate 
in quite different ways the characteristically modern method of 
approach to religious themes. They show its effort to recognize 
and to criticize forms of the expression of the religious life, while 
at the same time making the earnest effort to strike through the 
form to the essential, vital kernel which the form may have 
inadequately bodied forth. 


The perception of this point of view is interestingly illustrated 
by two articles on the Council of Nice which have appeared com- 
paratively recently in the theological magazines. One, on The 
First Christian Creed, was in the Journal of Theology for January 
and is from the pen of Professor Faulkner, and the other is to 
be found in the last Hibbert Journal, written by Professor Armi- 
tage under the title, Why Athanasius Won at Nicea. Both of 
them give interesting pictures of the great council. Dr. Faulkner 
brings more clearly to the reader the theological and political 
forces whose interplay tended to the outcome though including 
also mention of what Professor Armitage brings into striking 
prominence. Up to that time there had been in the Chris- 
tian Church no real unity of doctrine but a very real unity of 
experience. “No more insistent demand,” Professor Armitage 
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remarks, “is audible in human nature than that of finding a 
rationale of experience”; and this is what the council was 
trying to do. Athanasius upheld the Nicene formula because 
he was conscious that his “whole intense spiritual experience 
stood to affirm that it was no delegate of the most High, no 
matter how august, that had met him in Jesus Christ and par- 
doned his sin, and filled him with new life, but God of very 
God.” It was this experiential basis that made him assert 
that Christ was of one substance with the Father. “ That 
confession has lived,” Professor Armitage urges, “ because it 
stands for the deepest religious experience of so many Christian 
men in all times and places.” This is the underlying note of 
reality that Mr. Hatch has found in the Atonement. Neither the 
Deity of Christ nor the Atonement came into being under the 
metaphysical impulse simply. As soon as they become doctrines, 
and still more when they become hardened into dogmas, they 
become palzontological. Their reality and the perpetuity of their 
life lies in the fact that they represent continuous vital experiences 
of the Christian faith which since it must give to itself expression 
must seek an expression that will contain as much that is real 
and exclude as much that is unreal in experience as is possible 
for mere words. The characteristic of the religious consciousness 
of our age is the tremendous and conscientious effort it is making 
to find forms of expression that will somewhat adequately 
portray its vital experiences. It is a new wine with much of 
ferment, froth and unclearness. When the process is over for 
a time it may well be that the new bottles will look much like the 
old. The danger of the present situation is not so much lest 
the old bottles be rent, as lest the new wine be spilled and lost. 


The fermentative uncertainty of modern thought is interest- 
ingly manifested by the “symposium” in the last Journal of 
Theology to which Professors Warfield of Princeton, Brown of 
Union, and Smith of Chicago University contribute. They write 
on the Task and Aim of Systematics. Briefly, but we trust 
not altogether unfairly, their positions may be characterized in 
this way. Professor Warfield sets before us as the method and 
aim of Systematics to present in an orderly way that which has 
been given of truth by authoritative revelation. Professor Smith 
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would pursue that which he conceives to be the method of science. 
The aim of any religion is to supply the religious needs of people. 
Systematics should be able, if Christianity is the true religion, to 
present it in such a way as to make it apparent that it does meet 
the needs of the modern man. In order to do this, the true method 
is to examine what are the religious needs of man in his present 
social environment. These needs will supply both the rubrics for 
the arrangement of the matter and the test of the sufficiency of 
Christianity. That Christianity can meet these tests he does not 
question; but its systematic presentation should be radically 
reshaped. Here, then, we have two conceptions, one centering 
in the concept of divine authority and the other in that of human 
religious craving. Professor Brown takes a different attitude 
from either and in a sense intermediate. He shows a more 
sympathetic appreciation of the present situation than does Pro- 
fessor Warfield and a truer estimate of its impermanency than 
Professor Smith. He notes that the present interest of theological 
study is historical. It is trying to learn what Christianity ts, in 
the light of what historical science has wrought with reference 
to the Bible. But it must push on beyond analysis into the meta- 
physical questions of the source and value — the cause and pur- 
pose — of Christianity and cannot be satisfied till it has answered 
these in terms of a fully explicated Christian doctrine of God. 
These discussions are singularly illuminative of the present some- 
what chaotic but adventurous theological spirit of our age. To 
borrow the figure which Professor James quotes from Mr. Blood, 
in the Hibbert Journal, the teacher must have the blackboard as 
well as the crayon if he will write for his class. We get instruc- 
tion from the diversifiedly inchoate as well as from the formally 
fashioned when we seek to interpret religious truth. 


Mr. Edgar Beecher Bronson, in the charming sketch of 
Clarence King printed in the last Century, quotes the following 
interesting conversation of the eminent geologist and brilliantly 
versatile man of the world with his mother: 

“ Mother, I must write a novel.” 

“But Clarence,” his mother asked, “don’t you think your 
fifteen years as a field-geologist in mountain and desert solitudes 
has been a poor sort of preparation for the successful writer of 
fiction ? ” 
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“ Not at all, mother,” King replied, “ geology itself is chiefly 
a matter of the imagination — one man can actually see into the 
ground as far as another ; best training conceivable in constructive 
imagination.” 

The novel was never written, but the principle enunciated 
had in it a truth that belongs to every science and to none more 
surely than to the study of theology. The minister of today in his 
parish and sermon work needs nothing more than “ constructive 
imagination ” and this is something that is got only by the mastery 
of method and the thorough discipline of intense intellectual 
application. Simple, superficial, imitative craftsmanship through 
contact with “problems” or with “workers” cannot give it. 





The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy is fortunate in 
having strengthened its faculty and administrative force by secur- 
ing as vice-president, Rev. Chas. S. Lane of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Mr. Lane was salutatorian of his class in Amherst College, and 
through his theological course in Hartford Seminary showed 
scholarly gifts of the highest order. In his two pastorates, one 
of three years in Unionville, Conn., and one of twenty-two in 
Mt. Vernon, he has manifested, in addition to sound scholarship, 
unusual administrative capacities both spiritual and financial, so 
that his past life has singularly fitted him for efficiency in the 
position to which he is now called. 


Religious Education prints verbatim, in its April number, the 
condensation which the Recorp prepared and printed last summer 
of the address given by Professor Shailer Mathews on The Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Social Task, at the Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of the Seminary. We are, of course, appreciative of 
this recognition of the adequacy of its form and Dr. Mathews 
is doubtless pleased at this acknowledgment of the excellence of 
its matter. It would have detracted nothing of our appreciation 
had some mention been made either of the occasion where the 
full address was delivered, or of the place where first appeared 
this presentation of its content, especially as the editor of Religious 
Education also gave a very instructive address during the days 
of the same anniversary. 





The Atonement as Experience 


THE ATONEMENT AS EXPERIENCE* 


I was asked to speak on The Atonement as the Modern Mind 
Sees It. As I have pondered over the subject I have felt myself 
impelled to interpret pretty freely the appointed theme. 

I am going to say something about the Atonement, therefore, 
not particularly as “ the Modern Mind” views it, but as I myself 
think and feel about it, at the present time. It is not to be at 
all a learned discussion of the various and variant theories of 
the Atonement, ancient or modern, but it is to be (at least, it 
is intended to be) an address to the heart, through the head, 
something, I think, which we ministers need, as much and as 
often as anybody. 

I confess never to have been able to present the doctrine of 
the Atonement in the ordinary conventional terms and signifi- 
cance current in our churches and in our evangelistic hymnology. 
I have never believed that the traditional explanations of what 
was accomplished by the Death of Christ were correct. The 
crucifix of the Roman Catholic, which is the symbol not only of 
the Roman Catholic, but also, largely, of the traditional orthodox 
Protestant doctrine of the Death of Christ, has always been 
abhorrent to me — misinterpretative of the truth — misrepre- 
sentative of that love of God which gave His only-begotten Son 
—and exercising rather an unbuilding than an upbuilding effect 
upon human righteousness. So, I have not preached the Atone- 
ment to any extent, simply because I could not do so in the tradi- 
tional terms (for to perpetuate the traditional ideas on this theme 
I conceive to be unpardonably wrong and hurtful), and also 
because I have not known how to preach the Atonement as it 
ought to be preached, in truth and power. It is holy ground, on 
which I have hardly dared, and less than ever now dare, to tread. 





*This paper was read before the Ministers’ Association, Brookfield, Mass. In print- 
ing it has seemed best to preserve the quality arising from its occasion, rather than to 
recast it into more objective form. 
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But it becomes us all to know the fact and the meaning of the 
Atonement, as deeply and as broadly as is in our ability to know 
them, because certainly the Atonement itself, apart from theories 
of it, is the central, vital and vitalizing fact and power in Chris- 
tian religion; for the foundations of the whole universe are cruci- 
form, and the principles of the Atonement lie fundamentally 
beneath and within whatever God has done. “The Lamb was 
slain from the foundation of the world.” 

In my estimation, the fullest statement, the most satisfying 
statement, of the Atonement ever made or possible to make, is 
that statement in John, the thrilling Christian war-cry: “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him may have ”— or, whosoever believeth 
may in Him have —“ eternal life.” 

The strength of Mohammedanism has been due in large part 
to the brevity and the simplicity of its creed—a creed which 
can be shouted on the red edge of battle, muezzined thrice 
daily from minarets overlooking city streets, repeated by the 
Faithful at the hour of prayer, voiced as perfect and nothing 
lacking in truth into the ears of living and dying, believ- 
ing and unbelieving. Christianity has had no such creed. Its 
voice has not been single, but variant, dissonant. Its creeds have 
been like the trees of a forest — differing in size, quality, species, 
and breeze-voice. Its ways have been diverse. Its representa- 
tives and representations have been often mutually hostile and 
exclusive. It has flourished, it has spread, often rather in spite 
of its creeds and its representatives than because of them — by its 
own quiet and abiding truth, rather than by the misrepresenta- 
tions of its interpreters. Yet, if we only knew it and used it, 
Christianity has a creed as brief, as crisp, as inclusive, as well 
adapted for use in every emergency, as is the creed of Moham- 
med, namely: “God so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him [on Him] may 
have [in Him] eternal life.” It is here that Christianity focuses. 
This is its key-note. This is its vitality, its uniqueness, its reason, 
the source of its power, its center of gravity. Its other contents 
are circumferential in comparison, this is central. Its other 
truths radiate from this, and are derived from it. The other 
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members of its system are planetary, and revolve in their orbits 
around this sun, being held in place, controlled, made operative, 
by it. For this is the mystery, hidden from the ages, concealed 
in all religions, groped after but not found by all mankind — 
that God has ever sought to reconcile the world unto Himself, 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, that 
the word of reconciliation is, “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
may in Him have eternal life.” 

Atonement, therefore, is the keynote of Christianity, for Atone- 
ment is this mystery of God. And the definition, the meaning, 
of Atonement is the definition, the meaning, of this central, 
summary, all-including word in St. John: ‘“ Whosoever believ- 
eth on Him may in Him have eternal life.” Whatever was 
necessary, in order that men might be reconciled to God — what- 
ever had to be done, in order to deliver men from sin, cleanse 
them from unrighteousness, create in them new hearts, give 
them power to work out their own salvation in co-operation with 
God, make them heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ — 
this was done in the love of God—this is what “ Atone- 
ment” means. In other words, “ Atonement” is indefinable. It 
means all that “Christianity”” means. It includes and connotes 
the whole human experience of the love of God, and, beyond 
human experience, it includes and connotes what God Himself 
knows and has experienced in His relations with this whole world 
of men from the beginning. 

The trouble with the usual talk about “ Atonement,” there- 
fore, has been that it has been definitional, instead of representa- 
tional. Men have thought they could pour the boundlessness of 
its meaning into the rigid and narrow outlines of a definition. 
They have taken an illimitable text, like “God so loved the 
world ”— a text whose very statement causes one to feel himself 
in contact with infinity — and, hewing some chip from it with a 
broad ax, have fashioned that fragment into some form of 
wooden doll or other, and have said, “ This it means.” In the 
town of Chartres, in France, there stands a splendid, cavernous, 
majestic, Gothic cathedral. Whoever has entered such a building, 
coming directly out of the glare, the bustle, the hurly-burly of 
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a city street, into its solemn and sacred mystery of stillness, 
remembers his sensations — remembers how the beauty and vast- 
ness of it gripped his soul, remembers that he needed no printed 
reminder that verily this was the house of God. So must this 
cathedral impress one who is sensitive to its significances of arch, 
and vault, and window, and solemn vastness. But such a visitor 
soon receives a shock, and soon is brought down from contact 
with the eternal, as he looks about him. For there, under a gilded 
canopy, his eye falls presently on a hideous image, rudely carved 
from wood and garmented in cloth of gold, the black Virgin, 
with staring eyes and shapeless arms, frightful in her jewels, in 
whose name and honor this cathedral stands, to whose vulgar 
dimensions its infinite significances are reduced. Similarly, 
Atonement, as it stands in the New Testament, is vast and solemn, 
infinite and wonderful. This word in John, for instance, which, 
like the cathedral in Chartres, carries one away and out and 
within, into realms where speech and language fail and are not 
heard. And yet, when men talk about Atonement, how often 
their talk reduces it all to a wooden image, vulgar, staring, shape- 
less! How often what men say of the love of God which is in 
Jesus Christ our Lord seems as incongruous to the sublimity of 
that love itself, as that miserable black virgin of Chartres and 
its worship is incongruous to the Cathedral of Chartres where it 
is enshrined! It truly seems to me that this is a fair statement of 
the case as concerns the traditional theologies of Atonement ; and 
that whereas there is nothing so vast, so vital, so beautiful, so 
centrally important and significant, as the fact of Atonement, so 
there is little which is less satisfying, or true, or impressive, or 
important, than the traditional theologies of Atonement. 

I think it is the fact of Atonement, not the theory of it, which 
we need to know and urge; and I also think that our attention 
has wandered from this, which is the vital and vitalizing fact 
of Christianity — the distinguishing and characteristic fact which 
gives Christianity its evangel and is the source of its power — 
and that we are laying the emphasis of our attention upon things 
which, in comparison, are less, and less important. Frequent 
attempts are made to tell us what sort of preaching is suitable to 
the present hour, and diverse indeed are the recipes for pulpit 
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eloquence and attractiveness — diverse, excepting in this, that 
nearly all the recipes urge us to preach what is circumferential and 
incidental, not what is vital and central, in Christianity. We have 
wisely discarded the former theology of Atonement, but we have 
unwisely lost from hand the fact of it, while throwing aside the 
theology of it. Yet, if Christianity has any message worth crying, 
any evangel for the times, any vital and worth-while word to 
say to the soul of the modern man, it is this word: “ Whosoever 
believeth on Him may in Him have eternal life,” this word, 
which declares the glorious, solemn, all-necessary fact of Atone- 
ment. And if we knew how to preach this one word as it ought 
to be preached, not in the form of a wooden doll, but in that of 
a cathedral, not in misconceived models of theologic dryasdust- 
iveness, but in vital, fire-lipped utterances which express an 
experienced fact— if we knew how to preach the atoning love 
of God which passeth knowledge, without minimizing in any way 
the infinite dimensions of that love—I think the modern man 
would listen, I think our preaching would be less in vain. 

The fact of Atonement matches the fact of Sin. Whatever sin 
does, wherever it goes, Atonement meets it. What man is ever 
doing to destroy himself by destroying the germ of the image of 
God within himself, Atonement ever counteracts. Sin is man 
trying to get away from God, Atonement is God trying to recon- 
cile man to Himself and to bring many sons unto glory. No 
matter how deviously the ways of sin may wind, Atonement 
follows its track underground, above ground, through deserts 
vast, along city avenues, everywhere, anywhere, to rebuild what 
it ruins, to restore what it destroys. Atonement is the supreme 
fact running through the Old Testament of the Bible as well as 
through its New Testament, the supreme fact in all history — 
matching that other fact of Sin — for all history is the history of 
God restoring what sin destroys, rebuilding what sin tears down, 
ever loving, never leaving, always saving to the possible uttermost, 
the ever dying world. 

To study history is to study Atonement. History is shapen 
in sin and conceived in insanity, for it is the story of man attempt- 
ing to sever the earth from its planetary relations, and to run 
it independently of God; yet, at the same time, and step by step, 
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it is the story of God coming in to take away the sin of the world, 
to impute not unto men their trespasses, and so to prevent the 
awful catastrophe which man’s insane iniquity constantly 
threatens. The truth is, indeed, that in whatever place or under 
whatever aspect one studies God’s dealings with men, one then 
and there studies some aspect, some incident, in Atonement — for 
Atonement is God’s eternal love of the world. 

Of course it is in Christ that Atonement comes out into the 
open, so to speak, for it is in Him that God’s Atoning Love shines 
forth cloudless and undimmed, for He it is who is the Lamb of 
God — the Atonement of God to take away the sin of the world. 

The Epistles of the New Testament have much to say about 
this Atonement in Christ. In fact, this Atonement is their burden, 
their story, their theme. I once heard a preacher speak of the 
Epistles of Paul as rather dull, and “I confess to you,” he said 
with a half laugh, “that I often go to sleep when trying to read 
them.” But let us recall what those Epistles are. They have been 
manhandled as though they were formal and prosy treatises in 
philosophy and theology. Many, very stupidly indeed, have 
thought of them, discussed them, sometimes discarded them, often 
fallen asleep over them, as the rather dreary speculations of an 
adventurer in the dusty metaphysics of religion. But those 
letters of Paul are the enthusiastic expressions of a man who had 
personally received the Atonement, whose sins had been forgiven, 
who had been set free from the law of sin and death, who had 
experienced the miracle of transformation from flesh to spirit, 
and who, in the joy and wonder of his experience, was trying 
to tell of it, that he might induce others to do what would give 
them a like experience. Pictures, transcriptions, fragmentary 
and all inadequate, but very powerful and glowing declarations of 
what Paul himself had personally received of the Atonement for 
Sin, this is what those Epistles are. Burning, throbbing utter- 
ances out of the new heart and the new spirit of a man who was 
dead in trespasses and sins but who had been raised out of death 
into life, and who never could forget the wonder of it, or lose the 
taste of the joy of it, or let an hour of life go by without trying 
in any possible way to tell the good news and to persuade some- 
body else to receive the Atonement — this is what those Epistles 
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are. Their burden, their theme, their story is Atonement, yet 
not, as the mistaken view has been, Atonement as a theory, a doc- 
trine, but Atonement as a vital and personal experience. Atone- 
ment does not come out of the Epistles as a point of doctrine, 
the Epistles came out of Atonement as an experienced, joyous, 
wonderful, vital, transforming, inspiring fact. 

It has been “orthodox” to maintain certain theories of the 
Atonement, and to sustain those theories by appeal to the New 
Testament; but the true “orthodoxy,” the Epistles themselves 
bearing witness, is to experience the.Atonement, and to let theories 
concerning it alone. St. Paul has absolutely no theory of it to 
offer. He is not “ doctrinal” concerning it — not the least bit in 
the world. He never wrote a “doctrinal” epistle. He had no 
time. He had more sense. He had something better. It is 
wholly a mistaken point of view to regard him as teaching doc- 
trine. No, he is uttering experience —that, and only that. He 
is sticking to fact—that, and only that. To experience the 
Atonement is the biggest possible, the most wonderful possible, 
human experience, even as the fact that everyone who will may 
experience it, is the biggest fact in the world — and what Atone- 
ment, when experienced, actually does for the man actually 
experiencing it, is what St. Paul is telling about with such fire 
and eagerness. 

And what does it do? It meets all human needs, of every sort, 
for it delivers men from sin. Sin is certainly the curse of the 
human race. It is a kind of death, and its presence blasts and 
blights and withers whatever it touches, turning the joy of youth 
into sadness and madness, bringing old age down in ghastly and 
frightful ruin, brooding the earth as a pestilence, seizing infancy 
in its cradle, yes, in its very womb, setting its mark of horror 
upon fairest brows and most sacred relationships, leading its 
victims on by false allurements—allurements proven false a 
million times over and the records of their falsity written in 
blood on countless walls of prison, mad-house, hovel, tomb. It 
is a kind of death, yet it persists, it spreads, it is powerful, it 
cannot be destroyed, and happily no one knows why. “ Happily,” 
because no human being is base and deeply bad enough to be able 
to fathom this subterranéous mystery. For sin, after we have 
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done our utmost to comprehend it, is still mysterious, still inscry- 
table, a thing hidden from us in bottomless gulfs to which we 
cannot plunge. Its upper growths come to the air where we 
abide, and like poisonous vines, seize and enwrap in their embrace 
everything alive, and drop their evil fruit; but the roots of it are 
deep, deep down in fathomless spheres of darkness far below the 
reach of thought, where the creature exists separate and apart 
from the Creator. 

Whatever sin does, therefore, Atonement undoes. Let the 
effect of sin be what it may, the effect of Atonement is to restore 
and renew. Whoever receives the Atonement is set free from 
the effects of sin. It is impossible to enumerate all the results of 
sin, but there are at least these four universal results,— that every 
man who is conscious of sin has shame, has pain, has fear, has 
hunger, because of sin. He is ashamed of his impurity, his 
infidelity, his weakness. He is pained by the chafing of the fetters 
which bind him to his sins, and by the tyranny of the bondage 
from which he cannot break loose, and by the plague of the instru- 
ments of vengeance made out of his pleasant vices. He is afraid 
of the consequences of his sin, appalled at the thought of the 
future, conscience-smitten and aware of wrath, fearful of the 
just vengeances of a disobeyed but unbreakable law. He is 
hungry for the fruits of the Tree of Life, hungry for the bread 
on his Father’s table, hungry for the love and luxury of his 
Father’s house, hungry for that intercourse with his Father which 
his sin denies him and for that intimacy with God from which 
his sin separates him. 

Atonement then meets these four needs. For if one is shamed 
because of the defilement of sin, God hath provided in the Atone- 
ment that which cleanses us from all unrighteousness; and if 
one suffers pain because of bondage to sin, as St. Paul did (wit- 
ness the seventh of Romans), God hath provided in the Atone- 
ment that which delivers us out of the body of this death and 
ushers us into the joy of the liberty of Christ (witness the eighth 
of Romans) ; and if one is subject to fear because of the broken 
law, as knowing its vengeances and its inexorableness, God hath 
provided in the Atonement release from the law of sin and death 
(witness again the seventh and eighth of Romans), by making 
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one into a new creature in Christ Jesus, so that he, being a new 
creature, is subject no longer to the former law. And if one 
hungers in his soul for his Heavenly Father’s love, God hath 
provided in the Atonement Him who becomes our peace, breaking 
down walls of division, closing up distances of separation, and 
making with us a new covenant of heart’s trust and mutual 


affection. 
Nor is this theory. It is experience. We deal now with evi- 


dent and attested facts —the four facts, on the one hand, of the 
shame, the pain, the fear, the hunger that are universal in the 
hearts of men because of sin, and the four counter facts, on the 
other hand, that God in Christ Jesus meets and removes these 
four penalties and vengeances of sin upon the race, and substi- 
tutes in their place, “cleansing from all unrighteousness,” 
“liberty wherein Christ sets men free,” “ perfect love which cast- 
eth out fear,” and “ peace with God” along with “the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father.” 

We thus come to know something of the love of God in 
Atonement, where that love meets our experienced needs and 
satisfies them. We touch this love of God at these points and 
are tangent here to the vast circle of His activities for us against 
sin. But we never can understand the Atonement. There is 
mystery in it, mystery which matches the mystery of sin. We 
can experience the Atonement, where it reaches us to lift us out 
of death into life, but we cannot follow it into the depths to 
which it plunges, as it pursues sin to destroy and fetter it in its 
abysmal, subterraneous lurking places; nor yet again can we 
follow it, as it rises and is received by a cloud out of our sight, 
on its way back to the bosom of God whence it first set forth 
and where is its home and source and resting-place. We cannot 
know all that God has done, is doing, to bring one single human 
soul safely home at last, for, as there is mystery in sin, so is 
there mystery in the Atonement, and mystery in the ways of 
the Spirit of God with those who receive the Atonement, so 
that the love of God which gave His only-begotten Son passeth 
knowledge, though knowable and known. 

Now, it is not easy to preach this Atonement, in this way of 
preaching it. To preach doctrine is simplicity ttself. Anybody 
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can preach doctrine. The sacristan in the Cathedral at Chartres 
preaches doctrine. That wooden image — the black Virgin — to 
which the glory and truth of the cathedral is reduced, he wil] 
tell you was brought down by angels, after having been carved 
by them in heaven. Anybody can preach doctrine. For doctrine 
is just a wooden image, to which superstitions are attached; and 
it has been the weakness of the Church since first it began to 
fight over the doctrine of the Person of Christ, and in that fight 
lost its spiritual ascendency and momentum to make everything 
of doctrine, as though it were the Truth! 

I do not believe for a moment that the modern man cares any- 
thing for the doctrine of the Atonement, any more than he cares 
for or is impressed by the wooden doll set up in the cathedral, 
spite of what sacristan or priest may say. But I do feel sure 
that he needs to receive the Atonement itself, and that if the 
Atonement itself can be spoken to him, he will eagerly listen and 
take heed. But nobody can speak the Atonement itself except 
one who is experiencing it, in all its reality. To speak the 
Atonement is like building the cathedral, compared with exhib- 
iting the wooden image. To speak the Atonement one must be 
like St. Paul — have it in his blood, in his heart; one must feel it 
as the deepest, biggest, most wonderful, most important fact on 
earth; one must know in his own self what it means to be raised 
out of death into life; and one must have that eagerness to be 
found in Christ which counts everything as loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Him. 

It is therefore not only the highest of commissions, but the 
hardest and most artistic of tasks to do this service for men. 
Most of us are mere blunderers and bunglers at it, which is the 
reason why we turn from it so often to something easier (like 
preaching on “ lobsters,” for example), and also why the modern 
man is somewhat unresponsive to what we say. Personally I do 
not blame the modern man for not responding to the average 
so-called “ message”’ as presented to him through the Church. 
And I feel sure that he never will respond, until the message of 
the Church is presented to him out of the deep and glowing 
experiences of living men. What our preachers need is them- 
selves to receive the Atonement. It is all right to discuss social- 
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ism, ethics, therapeutics, and what not, for all things are ours, and 
the circumference of Christianity sweeps out and includes what- 
ever is human; but we may discuss these circumferential concerns 
till the day of doom, and still the Church will run down, and all 
the faster it will run down and tend to become like other human 
institutions, unless the burden, the message, the heart and vitality 
of what we say is the evangel, the good news, the éentral reality, 
the love of God in Christ which takes away the sin of the world, 
spoken out of souls which themselves have received, are daily 
and deeply receiving, the Atonement. The modern man would 
respond to St. Paul. The modern man would respond to any- 
thing real, however spiritual that reality might be. The modern 
man would listen to the Atonement, if we knew how to say it. 
He would have to. He needs to. It is his deepest, most inclusive 


need. 
GeorGE B. Hatcu. 


Ware, Mass. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN AN AGE OF 
WIDESPREAD HUMANITARIAN INTEREST. 





The work of the Christian Church in any age, whether it 
be one of widespread humanitarian interests like the present, 
or one notably wanting in these interests, is to minister the life 
of God to the souls of men. In the light, however, of the many 
movements which are taking place in the world today — move- 
ments which, in one way or another, may be said to serve the 
same end—the question naturally arises: Wherein lies the 
distinctive work of the Church? It is this question which I 
understand to be the fundamental one in this discussion. 

It is an axiom which requires no demonstration, especially 
in these days of specialization, that an organization which has 
a definite aim can serve that aim better by limiting it than by 
broadening it. The Temperance Societies are better equipped to 
serve the interests of temperance because that is their one object. 
The Charity Organization Societies are better fitted to help the 
poor because that is their distinctive work. The anti-tuberculosis 
movement is in a fairer way to abolish the white plague because 
(if I may so express it) it keeps its hands off of other plagues. 
If, then, the humanitarian interests of the world, involving the 
betterment of physical and mental and moral conditions, are being 
served by various organizations which are better fitted to serve 
them than the Church can serve them, what is left for the Church? 
What work can the Church do which is not only a duplication, 
but a duplication which, from want of equipment, must be 
inferior? 

Before undertaking to offer an answer to this question, let 
me stop a moment to define what I conceive to be the appropriate 
attitude of the Church toward these movements. 

In so far as they are really humanitarian movements, the 
Church is under obligation to take a positively sympathetic 
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attitude toward them. I say, in so far as they are really humani- 
tarian. I mean by this that the Church is not under any 
obligation to express a positive note of sympathy with those 
movements which are visionary or in which humanitarian motives 
are subsidiary. It seems to me that Socialism, regarded as a 
scheme for reorganizing the economic conditions of life, is 
visionary. At best, it is so far in the experimental stage as not 
yet to have established a right to the positive sympathy and 
cooperation of the Church. That its motive is, in some measure, 
humanitarian, is beyond question, But whether it is capable of 
making that motive effective in the world is not only in doubt, 
but seriously in doubt. I believe that what may be broadly 
designated as the Labor Union movement, while it has some 
favorable features — notably those which appear under the leader- 
ship of John Mitchell —is yet, as a whole, so shot through with 
selfishness and ignorance as not yet to have established its right 
to the organized sympathy and cooperation of the Church. But 
such movements as were mentioned in the first part of this paper, 
together with others of the same nature, which have demonstrated 
unquestionably the sincerity of their motives, and the effective- 
ness of their methods, have a right to require a positive note of 
sympathy from the Christian Church. 

The form which this sympathy takes must be determined by 
local conditions. Wherever it is possible, the Church should 
contribute of its means to the maintenance of these movements. 
No one church can contribute to them all, but if each church 
recognizes an obligation to help to the limit of its ability, perhaps 
all will be taken care of. So far as the utterances of the pulpit 
are concerned, I like the statement of Dr. John Van Schaick in 
“The Survey” of April 16th: “I do not wonder,” he says, 
“that it makes social workers very weary to hear sermons on 
social service. It often makes lawyers very weary to hear 
sermons on the administration of justice. It makes doctors very 
weary to hear sermons on therapeutics. Social workers, doctors, 
lawyers, and all other people of the right sort go to Church for 
worship, for communion with the Infinite, for a strengthening 
of what is highest and best within them. They may be made 
just as weary by a sermon or series of sermons on the Epistles 
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of St. Paul, or the Sermon on the Mount. They may be sent 
out with new faith and courage from a sermon on social service, 
or the administration of justice or the new therapeutics. It is 
method and spirit which largely determine whether a minister 
is to succeed or fail.” And again by the same writer: “ The 
public services of the Church are not for the teaching of sociology, 
economics, politics or even philanthropy. This does not mean 
that such things are not to be spoken of in Church. It means 
that they must be spoken of, when they are touched at all, in 
such a way as to contribute to the one great purpose of public 
worship.” 

The attitude, then, which the Church ought to take toward 
all movements which have established themselves as thoroughly 
humanitarian is one of unqualified sympathy and codperation — 
the form of such sympathy and cooperation to be determined by 
local conditions. But obviously this is scarcely enough to justify 
the existence of the Church. It is well enough to sit on the 
bleachers, and to cheer on those who are vigorously playing the 
game. But this function is not enough to give us the sense that 
we have an efficient part in it, even though we may have paid 
our admission to the grounds. 

That which is distinctively the work of the Church is to 
enrich the religious life of the world. First and foremost, by 
keeping alive the memory and love of Christ, as the supreme 
embodiment and fountain spring of humanitarian interests. It 
is the business of the Temperance Societies to improve moral 
conditions; it is the business of the Charity Organization Societies 
to improve physical conditions; it is the business of such move- 
ments as are typified by Tuskegee and similar institutions to 
improve mentaf conditions. And all those who have the leader- 
ship in these movements may be sincere Christian people: 
probably most of them are. But it is not a function which they 
recognize or habitually observe to keep alive the memory of 
Christ as the supreme fountain spring of the interests which 
they serve. It is the business of the Church to do this. If the 
Christian Church does not do it, it will mot be done. And if it 
is not done, it will be but a matter of time before the interests 
themselves will seriously suffer. I say this, not alone upon 
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theological grounds, but upon psychological grounds; upon 
the basis of the principle, which I think to be a sound 
one, that if the world ever ceases to honor its greatest 
personality, it will be but a matter of time before it will cease 
to honor the things for which that personality stood. It is 
some such thought as this which Dr. Forsyth has expressed 
in the January number of the Hibbert Journal: “In fact and 
history, certain views of Christ and his work produce the uniform 
effect, when time is given them, of destroying experimental and 
missionary religion.” 

It belongs to the Church to keep before the world the remem- 
brance that this present life is not its only concern. The tendency 
of those movements which seek to better present conditions of 
life is to leave the impression that this is an end in itself. If 
the bettering of present conditions is an end in itself, then the 
Church has no function that ought to be dignified with the name 
of work. I am quite aware that the religious people of the past 
have been prone to over-emphasize the place which the next life 
deserves in the thoughts of men: I am not blind to the fact that 
many evils have gone uncorrected because attention was diverted 
from present responsibility to future happiness. And we none 
of us can take exception to the statement that the interest in 
correcting the evils of this life, which is characteristic of this 
age, is a healthy interest. But it ceases to be healthy as soon 
as it is forgotten that character has eternal as well as temporal 
values. And it is the work of the Church to keep the world 
from forgetting it. It is the work of the Church to uphold 
steadily those eternal considerations which make it worth while 
to be sober rather than drunk; chaste rather than impure; 
intelligent rather than ignorant; considerations in the light of 
which, while men will not seek pain or poverty or death, yet they 
will not be afraid of them, and will feel that life still has some 
sweetness of savor if they should be compelled to make acquaint- 
ance with them. 

There is another function which belongs distinctively to the 
Church. It is preaching the gospel of reconciliation to God. 
This is traditional phraseology: it may have a musty odor in 
the nostrils of some people today. But it has a place in the work 
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of the world. We hear much of the gospel of fresh air, the gospel 
of fair dealing in business, the gospel of pure food, the gospel 
of fraternal relations among men, etc. In fact, we hear so much 
of these other gospels that the gospel of the forgiveness of sin 
is oftentimes overshadowed. But it still survives as one of the 
most worthy and valuable contributions of the Christian Church 
to the life of the world. A man in my parish recently lost his 
wife by sudden death. It was a terrible shock to him, not only 
because of its suddenness, but owing to the great cavity left in 
his life. He had been in the past notably inattentive to and 
careless of religious matters. One of his bitterest memories was 
of a time not long before when his wife had broached to him 
the matter of joining the Church. She had said that she desired 
to take this step herself, but did not want to take it alone. And 
he had responded: “Go ahead if you want to: I don’t care 
about such things.” And she had not taken the step because 
he would not take it with her. I am not disposed to magnify 
the significance of this incident. Taken by itself it was doubtless 
a small thing. But it was typical of what had been going on 
in this man’s mind for a long time. He had been estranged 
from God. It hadn’t bothered him before. But when I went 
to see him after the death of his wife, it was bothering him 
painfully. And what bothered him was not merely the future: 
he was ready to join the Church now, and to do everything that 
he had formerly left undone. But that wasn’t his whole problem. 
He was intensely concerned with the past. He couldn’t forget 
it, and he could not get away from the feeling that God didn’t 
forget it. Now I do not know of any of the humanitarian move- 
ments of the day which could be of any service to this man, 
except the movement embodied in the Christian Church. The 
doctor couldn’t help him; the social worker couldn’t be of any 
service to him; the temperance advocates couldn’t serve him. 
Nothing could help him except the gospel of the forgiveness of 
sin, which it is still the work of the Church to preach. And it 
is only fair to say that the Church has helped him. It is, I 
confess, not a frequent experience for me— probably not for 
any of you—to encounter this type of necessity. For the most 
part, people seem to be immune from this particular kind of 
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tragedy. We would not wish it to be otherwise, so long as their 
sense of immunity is real: so long as it is secured to them through 
achievement and character, and not merely through a lack of 
self-examination. But once in a while we are permitted to meet 
men whose emergencies are of such a nature that, for the time 
being at least, it does not make any difference to them whether 
they are rich or poor, sick or well, ignorant or intelligent; when 
they cannot bring themselves to feel that these are important 
considerations either for themselves or for any one else; when 
the one solitary and all-important need before them, over- 
shadowing all others, is the necessity of being on good terms 
with God. At such times it is a satisfaction to feel that the 
Christian Church has something for these persons which, so far 
as I am aware, they cannot find anywhere else. And while it 
is doubtless true that a man can be as self-centered in desiring 
peace of mind as in desiring a suit of clothes, still it does not 
put the Church in the position of pandering to selfishness, for 
its message is the message of its Master: “Thy sins are for- 
given thee; go and sin no more.” 

All this may perhaps be summed up in this: 

It is the business of the Church to formulate and to preach 
a vital theology. I must take issue with those who say that if 
one were to set out with the intention of driving people out of 
the Church, no better way of accomplishing that intention could 
be chosen than that of preaching theology. Of course one can 
drive people out of the Church with theology. One can drive 
people out of the Church with anything. There is not an instru- 
ment, visible or invisible, which is susceptible of high uses, which 
is not likewise susceptible of low uses. In fact, the principle 
which John Ruskin expressed in one of his essays — and which 
puts the matter even more strikingly, may be applied here. The 
principle is this: that the best way to determine what those things 
are which are highest and noblest is to observe the degree in 
which they are corruptible. The more corruptible they are, the 
higher are they capable of reaching —a principle which is aptly, 
if also crudely, illustrated in the record of the New York police 
department. So we could bring the Church very low by preach- 
ing theology. But, on the other hand, that instrument which is 
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accessible to the Christian Church, by which it may do its best 
and most enduring work — indeed, the instrument by which it 
has actually done its most enduring work, is its theology, its 
philosophy of life, its thoughtful expression of faith. 

These are some of the avenues of service before the Church 
in an age of widespread humanitarian interest. To keep alive 
the memory and love of Christ; to remind men that this present 
world is not the whole of reality; to preach the gospel of for- 
giveness of sin; to minister to the world a thoughtful faith; 
They are functions which are and doubtless will continue to be 
left to the Church as its distinctive work. With these avenues 
of service before us, there is surely plenty for us to do — plenty 
of real and necessary work, over and above whatever purposes 
we may serve in cheering on the other actors in the play, or in 
helping them as we may. 

Puitie Cory Watccort. 

Naugatuck, Conn. 
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THE MONASTIC ELEMENT IN ‘THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST,’ 


In the year 1400 many things were astir. Wycliffe had lifted 
his powerful voice against the errors of Rome, and despite his 
enemies had died a natural death. Huss and Jerome were soon 
to seal their testimony in their blood. Before the end of the 
century Savonarola’s splendid failure was to heat the hearts of 
men, and prepare the way for the splendid success of Luther 
in the next century. In the year 1400, entirely disconnected from 
this great world-movement, there entered an Augustinian convent 
at Zwolle, near the Zuyder Zee, a German youth from the little 
town of Kempen, near Cologne. His family name was Haemmer- 
lein, or little hammer; but as Thomas A Kempis he is known 
throughout the Christian world, as an example of that monastic 
and mystical type of spirituality which has always been found 
in the Roman Church, even in its worst times, perhaps most 
abundantly then. 

“Love to be unknown,” he says, and he never attached his 
name to “ The Imitation of Christ.” Some early copies of the 
work ascribed it to Gerson of Paris, and the consequent contro- 
versy between French and German theologians has been sharp and 
long comtinued; and still other claimants have had a hearing. 
But it is now substantially settled that the form in which we have 
the book was certainly given it by Thomas; that in the quiet 
monk of the convent at St. Agnes we are to recognize the author 
of a book which next to the Bible has been the most widely and 
profoundly helpful of devotional books. Its various editions 
number more than a thousand, and it is constantly appearing in 
every style, from the humblest and most inexpensive to the most 
elaborate combinations of morocco and gilt and even engravings. 
It has been translated into every language possessing a Christian 
literature, and has been read and studied and loved by godly 
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souls of every creed and race. The agnostic George Eliot has it 
by her dying bed, the Roman priest prescribes it in “ penance,” 
and the “ Protestant Christian can,” as Canon Liddon says, “ pass 
from its pages to those of the inspired evangelists with less sense 
of change in spiritual atmosphere than is possible in the case of 
any other writer.” Better and more abundant proof could not 
be given that this book belongs to “the holy Catholic church.” 
It is written from deep personal experience of conflicts, and 
defeats, and victories through Christ; for even in the convent 
self must be conquered. It gathers the best thoughts and prayers 
of the devotional literature of its time, and gives us a vivid picture 
of the life in which Christ is the one supreme and inescapable 
reality, and the imitation of Christ the one intense and all-absorb- 
ing occupation of the soul. 

Nevertheless it is not a part of the Bible, and its admirers 
have never claimed that it is ‘‘ an infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice.” Its style of religious teaching, its standard of human 
conduct, when brought to the test of the word of God, have 
obvious defects and errors. Apart from its monasticism, there 
is little to mark the book as originating in the Roman Church. 
Twice the author refers to prayers for the dead, once he speaks 
of prayers to the saints. The division of the book which treats 
of the holy communion gives the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
a commanding position in the believer’s life which seems more 
natural to one who holds that the bread and wine become the 
very body and blood of our Lord, than it does for those who see 
in the sacrament a symbol and commemoration and channel of 
grace — no more, and who often draw nearer to their crucified 
Lord in prayer than they usually do through the public ordinance. 
But setting-these matters aside, it is noticeable that the Pope, the 
Virgin Mary, the Church as mediator between God and man, are 
all conspicuously absent. Nothing stands between the soul and 
Christ. 

That the book is written by a monk, however, and in accord- 
ance with a monk’s ideals, is abundantly evident. The monastic 
life, the good monk’s life, the monastic rule, the monastic house, 
the service of God in the cell, the sweetness and sacredness and 
sufficiency of the cell, the cloister’s vigorous discipline, the vows, 
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the celibate carefulness to be intimate with no women, the obedi- 
ence to superiors, to the monk whom God has “ placed as father 
over you,” such thoughts and phrases* make it clear that we 
are dealing with spirituality as understood by a monk. Some at 
once condemn the whole book on that ground; most readers 
absolutely ignore its praises of seclusion and asceticism. Let us, 
however, frankly and fully consider what to us sounds most 
strange. From all parts of the book we will gather his extremest 
utterances, separating them from their context, and still further 
emphasizing them by putting together those of like import. This 
would be wholly unfair, the method of the “ devil’s advocate,” if 
the argument stopped there. But even at his monastic worst, 
we are not merely repelled, we are also “ warned and subtly 
cleansed.” For we are dealing with the extravagances of a 
great lover, and the consideration of the rest of the book promptly 
restores our reverence, and our readiness to learn from this devout 
monk. For the honest and thoughtful man who differs with 
us most widely can teach us much more than the man who agrees 
with us in every thing. 

In order to understand the author’s point of view, we must 
remember that his whole philosophy of life is built upon such 
utterances as these: “The flesh lusteth against the spirit and 
the spirit against the flesh, and these are contrary the one to 
the other”; “the friendship of the world is enmity with God.” 
That matter and spirit, this world and the next, nature and 
grace, are utterly opposed to each other, that he who chooses 
the one must abandon the other, he believes clearly taught in 
Scripture and fully proved in experience. 

For him the outer world is unreal, a thing of shapes and 
sounds, made up of the shows of time. It is merely temporary, 
passing across our life. It is deceptive, a guide that leads men 


* The quotations in this article are taken from the translation known 
as “ Musica Ecclesiastica” (Randolph), in which rhythmic sentences are 
used, according to the original intention of the author. This rendering 
does for the “Imitation”? what the Revised Version does for the Psalms, 
making it clear that we are not dealing with prose. The individuality 
of the style makes it unnecessary to cumber the page with many quotation 
marks, 
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wrong ; happy is the man who is not taught therewith, but by the 
very truth; blest are the eyes that are shut to outer things, 
and busied with the inner life; let the soul shut the doorway of 
its senses, turning away from all these passing scenes, that it 
may hear the word of God within, and seek the everlasting, 
Believing that the inner life is the true life, he seems to hear God 
saying: “ My grace is pretious, it will not mingle with the outer 
world, nor with the comforts of the earth; you cannot find an 
hour for me, and take your pleasure too in what goes by.” 
If only we had a single eye, we should behold only God, and see 
that He has in Him nothing like His creatures. When you 
glance back at the creature, you lose the sight of the Creator, 
The way to peace and perfect liberty is by choosing to have 
less, not more. Account the more worthless gift as a special 
benefit. Value all the world as nothing. If he had but one spark of 
real charity, a man would feel at once that all things of the earth 
are full of vanity. Scorn outward treasures, and uproot them 
from the heart, and cut them off. God teaches men to despise 
the earth, to loathe the things before their eyes, to look to the 
eternal and to taste of the eternal. 

So we find this devout soul lifting the prayer: Turn all things 
of earth to bitterness, all low created things into oblivion and 
scorn; now and forever do thou alone grow sweet and sweeter 
to me. When a man is wholly sorry for his sin, then the whole 
world is as a burden to him, and a bitter draught. Life on the 
earth is misery indeed. The more a man longs for a higher life, 
the greater is the bitterness of this, the more clearly does he 
see, the more plainly feel, the want and the corruption of 
humanity. The higher anyone advances in the spirit, the heavier 
are the crosses he will find, for as his love grows greater, so 
there grows the punishment, his exile on the earth. While I 
do not plainly see the Lord in glory, I count as nothing at all 
that in the world I see or hear. Comfort my exiled state; all 
that this world offers me as comfort is a mere burden to me. 
(While he is present in the body, he must be absent from the 
Lord, and the life of the body is therefore alien and distasteful.) 
Food and drink and raiment are only burden to the fervent spirit. 
Listen unwillingly to earthly things, and with sorrow serve 
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nature’s needs. The debts that nature makes us pay, all this is 
misery and sorrow to the pious soul. Tear me away from my 
necessities, O Lord. Oh, would to God these needs did not exist, 
that there were no food wanted but the soul’s. Truly this is a 
life of misery, and our peace must lie in humble suffering. 

Similar is his attitude toward the judgment of men, toward 
reputation in this world. He dreads*above all things the distress 
of having his Master say to him as he said to Peter: “ Thou 
savorest not the things that be of God, but the things that be of 
men.” So he sets up this standard: Love to be unknown, and 
to be held as nothing, if you would learn something that will 
profit you. No man is safe unless he loves obscurity. It helps 
you to scorn honor and the love of empty praise; as the world 
passes, they pass too. He who wants the fame of time, or does 
not heartily despise it, is proved to care but little for the fame of 
heaven. God’s teaching leads man to fly from honors, to love that 
others should look down on him. The man of real merit is he 
who is readier far to be looked down on by the world, to be 
humbled and despised, not honored. That man cannot long stand 
in peace who will not try to be least. Learn to be a slave in all, 
that all may walk above you, and stamp upon you like street mire. 

The same severe dividing asunder is found in his doctrine of 
companionship. Only with God and his angels long to be inti- 
mate, and shun men’s notice; (human) intimacy is not good. If 
man but wean himself from friends and those he knows, God 
and his holy angels will draw near. If you love now and again 
to hear the talk of men, your heart will have to bear its stormy 
hour. As often as I walk with men, the less of a man do I 
return. Only now and then be with the young, or with the 
people of the outer world. It is better to shun publicity, to 
avoid men’s notice. It is good to show oneself to few, to avoid 
solace from men. Even not to wish to see the face of man, this 
is to be praised. 

God has said, “ My thoughts are not as your thoughts, 
this good man feels that both mind and heart need to be held in 
with bit and bridle. Often we wish to understand and argue when 
we should pass by. Seek instruction from a better man than you, 
rather than follow up your own discoveries. He is jealous of 


” 


and 
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human love, lest it interfere with the love of God. Seek not 
personal love with many; this brings distraction, and deep, dark 
shadows into the heart. A man needs to go out wholly from 
himself, and to retain no love for anyone. So dead you should be 
unto such affections for the beloved ones, that you should wish 
to be without human companionship as far as may be. You must 
get far away from what you know and love, and keep your mind 
unto itself, barring out temporal solace. The further a man goes 
back from every earthly solace, the more a man draws near to 
God. Who troubles you? Who hinders you? Naught but your 
heart’s affections, yet unkilled. 

The life of outward self-denial has often developed an odious 
spiritual pride, but our saint is fully awake to that danger, and 
preaches self-abasement uncompromisingly. It is not man’s way 
to look down upon himself, therefore look to yourself. When 
man deems himself as nothing, is really contemptuous of self, 
it is a merit. The deepest lesson for a man to learn is this, and 
the most gainful, too, truly to know and to scorn himself. The 
more perfectly man dies unto himself, through sheer self-scorn, 
the more quickly comes in the power of God. We all are frail, 
but this must be your thought, none is more frail than I. Think 
not that you have profited a whit, unless you feel yourself lower 
than all. The man who holds himself viler than all, is fitted 
to receive the greater blessing. 

A creature so vile is in the greatest danger, and he cannot 
expect to be saved without paying the price of much suffering. 
Let what will come to another, never neglect thyself. Think 
of nothing but thine own safety, caring for nothing but what is 
of God. Happy is the man who can gather up the fragments of 
his thoughts to one, a holy sorrow for sin. Pour your pious 
prayer to God that you may keep a saddened mind, a conscience 
pure. When the lovers of Jesus have only trials and heart agonies, 
they bless him just as when the height of consolation comes; 
and if he never would console them, they would always praise 
him. If you had to make your choice, you should rather choose 
woe for Christ than the refreshment that many comforts bring. 
The more you treat yourself with violence, the more will your 
profit be. Feed me, O Lord, with the bread of mourning, and 
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give me plenteousness of tears to drink. Moan on, and knock 
upon the door. 

Are we ready to say, what a narrow and self-centred soul 
this is, what a sad and hopeless life he urges? But our author is 
much broader and more wholesome than these his extremest utter- 
ances might indicate. The Bible itself has often been made out 
a monastic book by the selection of isolated passages. Is there 
anything on the other side? Let us hear him a little further, in 
admonitions that show breadth and balance. 

Our thoughts and senses often lead us wrong; they see one 
side alone. In an argument against judging others, he has 
enough confidence in the mind to say: If we judge ourselves, 
and look within ourselves, we always work with profit to the 
soul. Great wisdom is it, and it makes a man far better, to put 
no price on himself. Look ever for the lowest place; wish and 
hope that God’s will may be wholly done in you; a man like this 
enters into the land of peace and rest. He urges patience in 
pains of the soul, not because they are good in themselves, but 
because God uses them for our cleansing, and by them we can 
prove our acceptance of God’s will and our love for his honor. 
God’s saints are glad even to endure contempt for him, pleased 
and comforted that his will is worked out in them, and the good 
pleasure of his eternal plan. He nowhere praises bodily pain or 
penance. His ideal life brings quiet to the body. It is because 
our spirit is so miserably poor that the wretched body so soon 
laments. As to bodily needs he says: Such comforts may I 
use all moderately, and not be netted by the love of them. I may 
not cast all off, for nature must be fed; but to require super- 
fluities and those things that are merely pleasurable, the holy 
law forbiddeth us: for then the flesh would rise against the spirit. 
Between the need and the delight, let thy hand guard and teach 
me . . . nothing too much. If you will love and look upon 
a thing excessively, small though it be, it keeps you back from 
that which is high; it spoils you. 

As to companionship, are not these words of truth and sober- 
ness? He who would attain the inner holier life must draw 
away, as Jesus did, a little from the crowd. How good it is not 
to credit everything alike, nor in lightness to continue talking. 
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Make to yourself friends of the simple and the lowly, the pious 
and obedient folk, and talk of what will build the palace of the 
soul. How trustful will you be, if love of nothing keeps you in 
this world. What can all creation help thee, if thou be left by 
the Creator? The man who longs freely to walk with God must 
slay all wicked and ill-reined affections, and not cleave lustfully 
from selfish love to any creature. Whoever then has raised his 
motive with a single heart up to God, and freed himself from all 
ill-ordered love, or from dislike of aught in the created world, 
he is fitted to receive the power. 

Nor was service overlooked, either in the ideals or efforts of 
Thomas A Kempis. He is described as a man never idle, bear- 
ing great labors, and marvelously apt at consoling those who 
were in adversity. In the same breath with which he entreats us 
to seek personal safety he adds: Nor can that man long stand 
in peace who is not servant unto all; it is for service you are here, 
not for a throne. Even our regular devotions may safely be inter- 
rupted, out of pity, or to do a brother good. For the profit of the 
poor your works of good may freely now and then be stayed, 
or changed to works of a better sort. (As to the care about 
personal salvation, no one can deny that if only all those wao 
manifest great interest in reforming the world, would see to it 
that they were thoroughly reformed themselves, the world would 
make a sudden and marked improvement.) 

We might have been justified in taking it for granted that 
our author was better balanced than the first selections would 
indicate, or the book could not possibly have held so long its 
high place among Christians of other lands and ages. But as 
we turn anew to these expressions that at first aroused strong 
criticism, it becomes more clear that his is not a mind full of 
mere negations, of suspicions and fears. He does urge us often 
not to walk in the flesh, but his main injunction is to walk in 
the spirit. He looks with doubt and dread upon man and this 
world when he does look at them; but he is mainly absorbed with 
heaven and God. Never does he fail to put the supreme good in 
place of the merely natural good he is rejecting. It would amaze 
him to hear his life called sad and hopeless. All that is lofty in 
aspiration, deep in devotion, passionate in fervor, when the soul 
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is alone with God, is set forth for us in this wonderful book, 
which can thrill even the hearts of this twentieth century 
because it is the voice of a lover, and not the weak cry of a 
frightened and selfish man. We feel almost ashamed to have 
coldly dissected his love songs in which everything but the great 
joy of his heart is belittled, pushed aside, scorned. Here is no 
place to find a philosophy of the relative good, a theory for the 
life that deals with God indirectly through media. Of nature 
and the natural life he thinks little, too little, and says less. Clear 
as we may be, as we must be, that he loves God “ not wisely but 
too well,” that “all for love, and the world well lost ”’ is a choice 
that comes to us in a very different guise, we yet must acknowl- 
edge him a supreme lover of Christ. And we may well consider, 
superior as we feel in our modern wisdom, whether we are not 


greatly inferior in the passion for God. As he describes those 


who love this present life, so deeply sunk in earthly things that 
if only they could live on here forever they would prefer to 
remain away from God’s kingdom, we may well ask ourselves 
whether many who are called by the name of Christ are not loving 
this world “not wisely, but too well.” If we had to choose 
between these two errors, which would we hold the more worthy ? 
The error of the worldly Christian, or of the monk? 

This voice of one crying in the wilderness has come to us 
with the unmistakable accents of the middle ages, and we perhaps 
are ready in our haste to say that the monastic ideal has perished 
from the earth, and rightly ; but this is far from the fact. Think 
of the hosts of monks and nuns in the Roman Church of today; 
think of the emphasis many Oriental religions place upon seclu- 
sion and austerity. Withdraw from the world —in the name 
of culture and of beauty how often we hear that counsel today. 
There are select circles innumerable that gather their robes about 
them, and retire from the masses, from the life of common, 
necessary duties, into a so-called higher life of exclusion. Are 
they any wiser than Thomas A Kempis? Nor is organized 
Christianity free from this spirit. See how in our city churches, 
strongest in numbers and wealth, and in our country churches, 
untroubled by evils they are not compelled to see, there are 
hosts of souls needing to learn that keeping one’s hands nice 
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and one’s heart serene by refusing to do any of the dirty but 
necessary work of the world, is by no means to have clean hands 
and a pure heart, is by no means to follow the Christ who left 
heaven for earth that he might make earth like heaven. This 
life in its ordinary phases is unmistakably “ unideal,” as Thomas 
says. And so long as men of ideals that deal with personal 
satisfaction in beauty, and not with making the world beautiful, 
stay out of the real world for the advantages of zsthetic con- 
templation and creation; so long as men with ideals that deal 
with personal righteousness, and not with making the world 
righteous, isolate themselves in a thousand ways, and are content 
to serve God chiefly by worship—just so long we need to 
remember that our glass houses are no better than the one in 
which A Kempis lived. 

The only lasting and final remedy for abuse is right use; the 
only sufficient corrective for the false or mistaken monasticism 
is the true; for erroneous and fanatical self-denial is the broad- 
minded and large-hearted self-denial. And this brings us to our 
real need, here and now, of such teachings as are given us in 
“ The Imitation of Christ.” He goes too far, but we have much 
need of going in his direction, and there is small danger in this 
age of our being drawn into a riot of self-denial and solitude. 
The work of the pilgrim who must needs leave a wicked world 
is no longer ours; but the work of the puritan, who must needs 
cleanse the world before he sits down at its table, was never more 
imperatively demanded than now. So long as this world is 
sinful, it absolutely needs for its regeneration men who can live 
without it; so long as flesh is carnal, it needs for its redemption 
men who can and do crucify its passions and its lusts; so long 
as human nature of itself tends downward, and this is as true 
now as in the fifteenth century, human companionship and friend- 
ship imperatively need divine salt to keep them from corruption. 
He only is safe in loving man as himself, who loves God with 
all his heart. Yes, the world needs a true monasticism, and needs 
it as much as in any past age. The word meant originally one 
who is alone, a solitary. The kingdom of God greatly needs 
men who can be alone with God, for whom solitude in the wilder- 
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ness has no terrors, for, like Christ, their praying souls have 
often there found God. 

We must welcome the family, as A Kempis did not, as for 
most men God’s best school in divine love and helpfulness; we 
must welcome the world, as this saint did not, as something we 
are neither to flee from nor to compromise with, but to conquer 
for ourselves and reshape for others, in the name of God. We 
must welcome all that is innocent and joy-giving, in nature and 
in life, as bestowed by the living God, who giveth us all things 
richly to enjoy. But it must be the constant habit of our souls 
so to use all gifts that they go straight back into God’s hands, 
ours only as they are His. We must stand willingly and wait, 
when there is nothing in our hands, nothing in His hands for us, 
only His blessed self before us, infinitely more precious and satis- 
fying than any creature gifts could be. Thus making sure that 
we are with God and that God is with us, we can go forth to 
“blend with outward life while keeping by his side,” and find 
“earth with her ten thousand voices ever praising God.” 


STEPHEN G. BARNES. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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The Sermons, Epistles and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets, by Prof. 
Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., forms the third volume of the “ Students’ Oid 
Testament.” The first fifty-nine pages are devoted to a general intro- 
duction to the prophetic literature. Then follow the sermons of the 
prophets arranged in chronological order in a new translation arranged 
so as to show the parallelism of their poetry. Supposed interpolations 
in the prophecies are indicated by the use of smaller type. The chrono- 
logical arrangement of the prophecies here adopted is one which represents 
the consensus of modern criticism, and the student of the Old Testament 
will find this an exceedingly handy and practical book of reference. It 
is to be regretted that the dates of the prophecies have not been inserted 
in the headings so as to give one a clearer conception of their chrono- 
logical relation. It is also a pity that the Messianic prophecies are all 
treated together in one collection at the end of the book, instead of being 
assigned to their proper chronological position among the other prophe- 
cies. This is probably due to the fact that the author felt uncertain in 
regard to the period to which these prophecies should be assigned. In 
regard to Isaiah 40-55 he follows the view of Torrey that these chapters 
are a part of the post-exilic Trito-Isaiah in chaps. 56-66, and that the 
allusions to Cyrus are erroneous interpolations. (Scribner’s, pp. 516. 
$2.75.) 

Notes on the Aramaic Part of Daniel, by Prof. Charles C. Torrey, 
Ph.D,. discusses afresh the old problem of the composition of the Book 
of Daniel. In spite of the fact that this book is written partly in Hebrew 
and partly in Aramaic, the common view is that it is the work of a 
single author. This view is contested by Prof. Torrey for the following 
reasons: The first half of the book, as far as the end of chap. 6, is not 
at all apocalyptic, but is a collection of edifying popular tales. Even the 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar is no more apocalyptic than is the dream of 
Pharaoh or of Balaam, but in chaps. 7-12 we have a continuous series 
of apocalypses in the true technical sense. The literary style of chaps. 
7-12 also differs widely from that of chaps. 1-6 and the use of Aramaic 
instead of Hebrew is not sufficient to account for the difference. The 
Persian words found in chaps. 1-6 are also entirely wanting in chaps. 7-12. 
Still more striking is the contradiction in chronology existing in different 
parts of the book. The writer of chaps. 1-6 states that Daniel lived to 
the first year of King Cyrus, while the final vision in chaps. 10-12 is dated 
in the third year of Cyrus. There is nothing in chaps. 1-6 that reflects 
the conditions of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. Even the dream in 
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chap. 2, with its allusion to the feet of the image mixed of iron and clay, 
does not bring us down any further than the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
There is no reason for dating chaps. 1-6 later than the period between 
245-225 B. C., while chaps. 7-12 are clearly the work of an author who 
lived after the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes in 176 B. C. This 
general introduction to the Book of Daniel is followed by a detailed 
commentary on the Aramaic part in which the positions advocated by the 
author are defined more in detail. This is a very careful piece of work 
and is an important contribution to the criticism of the Book of Daniel. 
(Reprinted from the Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. XV, July, 1909.) 


It is hard to see how any earnest and intelligent parent or teacher 
could fail to give a hearty welcome to the recent volume in Professor 
Burton’s “ Constructive Bible Studies” entitled Walks with Jesus in His 
Home Country, which forms one of the elementary series the general 
caption of which is “Child Religion in Song and Story.” The authors 
or compilers, as for the preceding volume, “ The Child in His World,” 
are Georgia Louise Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Out of their 
evidently successful experience, they have brought together a series of 
lessons or services that can be put into immediate use in any home or 
school, covering a great variety of the incidents and teachings of Christ’s 
life, so as to present vivid pictures of the facts, thoughtful elucidations 
of the ethical and religious lessons, and suggestive applications to the 
daily life of children in the home and elsewhere. Each lesson is arranged 
in such a way as to provide the teacher with an abundance of help in the 
way of familiar talks and stories, prayers and songs. The words and 
music for the latter are given in full in the back part of the volume. 
In the selection of the material, its arrangement and its presentation the 
finest knowledge and taste is constantly exhibited, so that the book may 
be commended without reservation. (University of Chicago Press, 258 pp. 
$1.38, postpaid; notebook, 45 cents extra.) W. S. P. 


In his introduction to Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce’s handbook of Bible- 
readings, entitled The Soul of the Bible, Dr. Edward Everett Hale said 
very truly, “ The mission of such a book as this is perhaps more apparent 
to a minister than to most men and women; for the preparation of the 
reading of the Scriptures in the service of every Sunday is one of the 
most important functions which come upon a preacher.” The compiler’s 
preface and the whole manner in which he has executed his task indicate 
that he is fully aware of the riches of the Bible for use in public worship 
and is sincerely eager to bring together such extracts as shall have the 
utmost practicality and effectiveness. The collection, which is now issued 
for the third time since its first appearance in 1907, proceeds from a 
Unitarian source, the editor being a Unitarian minister in Washington 
and the original publication being through the Unitarian Association, but 
its scope and arrangement are such. that there is really no reason why 
its use should not extend to Trinitarians generally. There is no hesi- 
tation in including the great representative passages from the Gospels and 
the Episties upon which Trinitarians lay emphasis, and we have not noticed 
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that there is any attempt to reduce the force of such passages as they 
are commonly received in our churches. We cannot help believing, there. 
fore, that such a convenient anthology of passages, drawn from the whole 
Bible and most judiciously disposed under appropriate captions, should 
have a wide utility among both ministers and laymen, especially as the 
volume is printed and bound with tasteful attractiveness and is furnished 
with an extensive analytical index. (Sherman, French & Co., 532 pp, 
$1.25.) W. S. P. 


It is the purpose of Rev. Louis H. Jordan to prepare a series of 
volumes dealing with the study of religion in the Universities of Europe. 
The first of these is The Study of Religion in the Italian Universities. 
In the preparation of this Mr. Jordan works in association with Pro- 
fessor Labanca of the University of Rome, each man furnishing about 
half of the material. It is undoubtedly the best account in English of 
the conditions past and present relating to subject and presents clearly 
the reasons why so little has been done in Italy along this line. Part 
third of the book deals with the Modernist movement and gives much 
light on the state of religious transition in the very home of the papacy. 
(Oxford Univ. Press., pp. xxviii, 324. $2.00.) CG. MG. 


Professor Pfleiderer’s The Development of Christianity, is a his- 
tory of the Christian Church based upon a thorough acceptance of the 
evolutionary theory. It is Bauer’s view of the growth of the Church as 
the history of the development of the Christian idea, over against the 
theory of Ritschl, the Ritschlian school holding to the belief that the 
perfect essence of Christianity is found in the Gospel of Jesus as given 
in the first three gospels and that from that time church history is a 
story of the degeneration of Christianity. On the contrary Pfleiderer 
holds that we do not find perfection at the beginning of a development 
series and that reason leads us to believe that this is true of Christianity 
as it is of anything else. The book is written upon this theory and 
closes with this hopeful prophecy: “I think therefore we may look for- 
ward to the future trustfully and live in the hope that the Christianity 
of the twentieth century will move a good stretch closer to the object 
for which it has striven from the beginning: the realization of God- 
humanity, the permeation of all moral human living with the forces of 
the divine spirit of truth, of freedom, of love.” The book is made up 
of a series of popular lectures in which an attempt is made to present in 
a non-technical way the conclusions to which he arrived in his earlier 
studies in church history. For the medieval and modern periods, where 
statements may be based more upon facts than upon conjecture, because 
of the abundance of material, the work is of great value. Great skill is 
shown in the selection and presentation of the main currents of church 
life. (Huebsch, pp. 319. $3.00.) Cc. M. G. 


Before there can be a history of American Christianity, there must 
be a vast amount of effort put forth in preparing the history of the 
local churches. A fine illustration of the kind of work waiting to be 
done is given us in Frank Samuel Child’s An Old New England Church. 
This is a sketch of the First Church of Christ and Society of Fairfield, 
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Connecticut, commemorating the two hundred and seventieth anniversary 
of the establishment of public worship in that town. Aside from matters 
of local interest there is much of a more general] nature, so that it is 
of value for the history of religion in this state. The Fairfield congre- 
gation, like others of prominence in the growing colony, had its part in 
the various problems and controversies. With rare skill Dr. Child has 
told the story in such a way that the reader not only becomes acquainted 
with what occurred in that one town, but he also gains a knowledge of 
the general religious movements in the commonwealth. We are told 
about the Half-Way Covenant, the Saybrook Platform, the Episcopal 
Separation, the Influences of the Revolution and other matters of wide 
influence. It is of course impossible for every pastor to produce such 
a work as this. Few men have Dr. Child’s grasp of early New England 
history. But such work is to be encouraged in every way. No man can 
make a thorough study of one of our old New England churches without 
getting much benefit from it himself. He is also preparing the way for 
a history of the Church in America. (Fairfield Historical Society, pp. 165. 


$1.00. ) Cc. M. G. 


A number of times we have taken from the table Professor George 
Burnham Foster’s book on The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle 
for Existence with the purpose of reviewing it and each time have laid 
it down hoping that time and a fresh examination might cool our indig- 
nation. But time does not produce the desired result. We are moved 
to criticise the book, not on the ground of our dissent from the opinions 
advanced, but because of the inexcusable slovenliness of their presenta- 
tion in view of its expressed purpose. The author disclaims writing 
for every class of readers but one,—“ young men and women still in 
the formative period of life”; and for them he tells us this “book has 
been dashed off at white heat as a sort of ‘by-product’ of a more diffi- 
cult task.” The one class of people in the world whom the author has 
no right to treat in this heedless and incidental fashion is the class for 
whom he writes. Hardened saints and toughened sinners, dryasdust 
scholars and contumacious theologians may be written at in any way; 
but it is solemn business to write for young people “in the formative 
period of life.” They have a right to well-weighed judgments and reason- 
ably precise utterance—not “dashed off” inconsequences. Of course 
it is a trifling matter for him to misquote the Declaration of Independence 
as saying that “all men were created free and equal.” Jefferson doubtless 
believed it if he did not say it, but the misquotation gives Professor 
Foster a very pretty opportunity to juggle with different uses of the word 
freedom and he enjoys it, no matter what “the young men and women 
in the formative period of life” may mislearn from quotation or mis- 
interpretation. Moreover the use of the quotation affords the author 
an agreeable opportunity for a sort of obiter dictum that “a created 
man, a created spirit, is a contradiction in terms,’ though later he talks 
about man’s creating himself, and creating God, and creating all sorts 
of other beings. Of course the author would say that he used the word 
“create” in different senses in different passages. To be sure he does, 
and some of the senses are very intricate and philosophical senses. And 
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yet the author seems to think that the youth “in the formative period 
of life” will discern these differences and get at the truth by this method. 
The book is crammed with this sort of slovenly unclarity, which in a 
less experienced writer one would characterize as trying to be “smart.” 
The same sort of thing appears all through his discussion of the person 
of Jesus. To quote in illustration but a single instance among many; 
On page 193 our author says “ Jesus—of whom the scholars only really 
know that he was not what he was said to have been by the writers 
of the Bible, that he did not say and do what the gospels narrate that 
he said and did.” And yet on page 222 in order to prove the fallacy of 
the attempt in the modern world to imitate Jesus he speaks of the “ crys- 
talline clearness of his mind and the flawless truthfulness of his con- 
science” and bases his dogmatic judgment as to what Jesus would not do 
today on quoted utterances of Jesus, some of them very mystical, and which 
he treats as if they were Jesus’ exact words certainly known. This is 
intellectual perversity. We cite only one more illustration, and select 
it because it is relatively so insignificant. He is talking of what he 
chooses to call the element of “illusion” in religion, and by way of 
illustration says: “ To a child a rainbow is a real thing — substantial and 
palpable; to the educated man it is an illusion, but it does not deceive 
him.” Now as a philosopher and an educated man the author knows 
that this simply is not so. The rainbow is not an illusion to the educated 
man. He has found from experience that he cannot poke his finger into 
it and feel it “squush”; but it is no more an illusion to him than to 
the child. It is there, as palpable and real and substantial as any other 
object got through sense-experience. Of course this is known to every- 
body, and everybody would interpret this statement, and all the sugges- 
tion it contains as to the illusory nature of religion, as picturesque and 
vivid exaggeration, — everybody but the “ young men and women in the 
formative period of life” for whom the book is written. Therein lies the 
inexcusable wrongness of the author’s method. As philosopher or 
theologian he was at liberty to say what he would in what way he would. 
As instructor of youth, in loyalty to whatever truth he held, no justifi- 
cation can be found for such a presentation of it. (University of Chicago 
Press, pp. xii, 303. $1.00.) A. In: G 


The Open Court Company has from time to time done good service 
to English and American students of philosophy by making accessible 
in cheap editions translations of works of the classic masters of philosophy. 
Its latest service is presenting a translation by Lydia G. Robinson of 
Spinoza’s Short Treatise, from the Dutch. This work was originally 
written in Latin but soon translated into Dutch. The Latin original has 
not been found and the Dutch was lost until the middle of the last 
century. The work is of interest as showing how the fundamental ideas 
of his “Ethics” had already come to be formulated by the young 
philosopher. (Open Court Co., pp. xxiv, 178. $1.25.) AS is G: 


Anna Louise Strong has written an interesting little monograph on 
The Psychology of Prayer. The purpose of the book is the purely scien- 
tific one of examining and classifying forms of prayer with the purpose 
of showing what are the elements in its highest forms. Prayer, she con- 
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cludes, “is a social relation between two selves arising simultaneously 
in consciousness, having for its end the establishment of a wider, more 
complete self” (p. 50), and when this wider self sought is the ethical 
self, then prayer reaches its fullest expression and highest form. She 
holds firmly to the value of prayer as an efficient agent in self-development. 
Just what the relation of the self is to God, conceived of as “ objective,” 
psychology cannot say, but requires the aid of metaphysics. And yet she 
insists “some reality must be posited, objective in the sense in which we 
posit anything as objective, in that it is outside the self of immediate 
purpose” (p. III). The book will repay a careful reading as illustrating 
a modern method of approaching religious themes. (University of 
Chicago Press, pp. 119. 75 cts.) A % @. 


Mr. A. v. C. P. Huizinga has written his little book on Belief in a 
Personal God in order to show the importance, not to say the necessity, 
of upholding it. His method is the criticism of the views of those who 
have deviated more or less explicitly from this belief, and the work 
evidences by its many quotations and its critical analyses a wide and 
thoughtful reading. If the author had translated his numerous, and some- 
times lengthy, quotations from French and German authors, the master 
of these tongues would have had no less confidence in his scholarship and 


others would be grateful. (Sherman, French & Co., pp. 52. 50 cts.) 
AEE 


Dr. J. Oswald Dykes’ Cunningham Lectures on The Divine Worker in 
Creation and Providence is written with the perspicuous charm of style 
characteristic of his work. Apart from its worth as a treatise on Natural 
Theology, it has a singular autobiographical charm. There is revealed in 
it the mental attitude and method of a venerable man of seventy-five, 
who has been ready to accept what new truth came to him from the realms 
of science, philosophy and history while holding to the profound central 
faith of an earnest Christian spirit. One feels running through it the 
currents of the controversies of a generation ago, as well as the cross- 
currents of these newer days, and gets the vision of a man of irenic 
temper and keenness of perception evaluating what each has brought him 
and finding his Christian vision growing broader and his Christian faith 
more triumphantly submissive continually. Dr. Dykes has trained him- 
self to fix his mind on the cardinal point on which a controversy turns 
and to relegate other points to their position of subordination. By this 
he has acquired perspective of thought. The point from which he would 
view Creation and Providence is the point of view of the Christian 
consciousness. While these themes belong also to philosophy, and in a 
lesser measure to science, it is the spiritual consciousness of the Christian 
religion that has given them both their form and significance. He discerns 
that “only in that highest type of religion which craves on man’s part 
ethical union with the absolute Will on the basis of free, confident, loving 
fellowship with a Personal Father of our spirits, could the need arise for 
a Creator Who in His creative work has been likewise ethical and free” 
(p. 47). It is this fact that gives to the discussion of Creation and 
Providence by the Christian theologian a different significance and a 
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wider range than for the philosopher ignoring religious values, and it js 
this that gives to the author his poise and his method. It is the author's 
insistence on the reality of the ethical and spiritual relations between man 
and God as ‘the essential starting point that gives to this presentation of 
this well-worn theme its peculiar value. (Scribner’s, pp. xvi, 336. $2.25.) 
A. Wig 


The late President Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Theological Semi- 
nary had the gift of sympathy to an extraordinary degree. Therein 
perhaps more than in anything else was the secret of his power. His 
was not a sympathy of the heart alone, though it was that, it was an 
intellectual sympathy as well. He had the gift of seeing truth bifocally 
and in consequence made it stand out before his hearers with something 
of stereoscopic charm and clearness. It was this gift that made his 
lectures to Oriental peoples so persuasive to them and so illuminating 
to the men of the Occident, and which brought to him the fatal distinction 
of being appointed a second time to the Barrows Lectureship on the 
Haskell foundation. The second course of these lectures on Christ and 
the Eastern Soul manifests this quality in a high degree and is a worthy 
memorial of a man who made himself beloved throughout two hemi- 
spheres. (Chicago University Press, pp. xlii, 208. $1.25.) A. L. G. 


The literature on Modernism is growing rapidly, revealing the deep 
dissatisfaction existing within the Roman Catholic Church. Hitherto the 
American Catholics have made few important contributions to the subject 
for reasons that are not altogether clear. Letters to His Holiness Pope 
Pius X by a Modernist is an attempt to accomplish a two-fold object: 
to make the Curia feel its responsibility, and to educate priests and lay- 
men for the work of reconstruction. The name of the author is not 
given, but an introductory note, written apparently by Paul Carus, gives 
the information that the author is a devout Catholic priest who is greatly 
disturbed over the conditions in the Romish Church. A perusal of the 
book makes evident the reason why he did not care to let his name be 
known; no man could remain in the Catholic priesthood who so frankly 
expressed himself about the Roman Court. The work is made up of 
two parts, the more important section being a series of letters to the Pope 
in which there is a terrific arraignment of the Papacy, past and present. 
The writer shows himself well informed on Roman Catholic history, 
frequently supporting his statements by quotations from the official docu- 
ments of the Church. In the successive letters he presents clearly and 
honestly the relation of the Roman Church to such subjects as The 
Freedom of Conscience, The Inquisition, Infallibility, Representative 
Government, Indulgences, Celibacy, The Jesuits. The final letter presents 
the opportunity of Catholicism, in which there is outlined a program for 
reform. This consists in throwing off the power of the little group of 
Italians now controlling the Church and making it distinctly Catholic. 
The second part of the book is less important. It is a presentation of 
“Faith and Criticism” by one who has given some attention to modern 
biblical problems but presents nothing that is new. (Open Court Pub. 
Co., pp. 300. $1.25.) c. N. G. 
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The Carew Lectures before the Hartford Theological Seminary for 
1908-1909 were given by Professor Chas. S. Nash of Pacific Theological 
Seminary. The titles of the lectures were: “Essential Congregational- 
ism,” “ Ministerial Leadership,” “forms of Local Fellowship,” “ State 
Unification,” “ National Unity,” and “Congregationalism and Church 
Union.” These are now published in a volume entitled Congregational 
Administration. This is a wise discussion of matters of vital importance 
to the churches of the Congregational order. The author believes that 
the denomination has a possible future greater than its past, and that its 
polity can meet the needs of the changing conditions in this and other 
lands better than it has in the past. It is his view that no essential 
modifications are necessary. He moves along the lines suggested by 
the National Council’s Committee on Polity of which committee Professor 
Nash is a valued member. The emphasis is placed on the need of the 
recognition of the new tasks and opportunities and that closer co-operation 
is absolutely necessary if our Church is to do its part in the Christian 
work of the nation. The book is inspiring as well as instructing, coming 
out of the experience of one who knows our denomination from wide 
acquaintance with it in the East and West, and who has made a thorough 
study of its literature. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 179. 75 cts.) Cc. M. G. 


The series of “Sutdies in Theology” issuing from the press of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons promises to be of high value for both theological 
students and for the general reader. To this series Dr. James Orr con- 
tributes a volume on Revelation and Inspiration. The book is character- 
ized by the author’s well-known clarity of style, firmness of touch, 


breadth of scholarship and positiveness of conviction. The question 
which he sets to himself is this— “Is there for the Church of today a 
tenable doctrine of Holy Scripture?” He believes that “ Revelation and 
inspiration go together and conjointly give to the written word a quality 
which distinguishes it from any product of ordinary human wisdom.” 
The true method of approaching the problem and of attaining the de- 
sired result is, he holds, to approach the Inspiration of the book through 
a study of the idea and the content of Revelation. The emphasis thus 
comes to be laid on the content of truth prior to stressing the mode 
of its transmission. Herein Dr. Orr parts company with many of the 
older theologians with whom his temper is none the less sympathetic. 
The general method is the dogmatic (to use the word without disparage- 
ment, in its technical sense) rather than the historical—a method which 
it is altogether fitting to employ in the treatment of such a theme; for 
the thing aimed at is a theory of the cause of certain results, and not a 
sketch of the process through which certain results came to be. In a 
time of the readjustment of thought like the present such a work as 
Dr. Orr’s has a place of distinctive value. Every age has to put its 
theology into its own vocabulary, and every age is in great danger of 
thinking that the language it uses is the only veritable medium for the 
presentation of truth, just as many people seem to think that if a person 
does not talk English he is a chattering ignoramus. The ultraradical 
and the ultraconservative share this viewpoint of an ignorant and self-sat- 
isfied aristocracy. Both think that nothing is true which is not expressed 
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in their own vocabulary, and each is sure that he has reached the final 
formulation. Between these extremes stand other thinkers more broad- 
minded who recognize the continuity of truth and try to interpret it to 
the modern mind in such fashion that the modern man can understand 
his progenitors and at the same time can speak in his own tongue. The 
liberal radical puts the truth into the speech of today and then tries 
to show that this is a more felicitous translation of the abiding truth 
that inheres in historic Christianity than the language of previous gen- 
erations. The liberal conservative on the other hand adheres for the 
most part to the older terminology and would show how it can be made 
expressive of the newer ranges of thought into which the present has 
entered. Both of the intermediate positions are more difficult to occupy 
than either of the extremes because they require the facile mastery 
of two languages together with the gift of skillful translation. The 
liberal radical tries to express the truth of Christianity in the language 
of today and at the same time to exhibit its historic continuity. The 
liberal conservative tries to present the historic permanency of Christian 
truth, and at the same time show that it is fitted to modern forms of 
thought. Dr. Orr belongs to the latter class, with the accent on “con- 
servative,” and his work has the double value of showing to those 
trained in the older ways of expression that they can think the thought 
of today, and of instructing those trained in the modern forms of speech 
how they need not break with the past. (Scribners, pp. xii, 224. 75 cts.) 
A. L. G. 


In The Atonement, by James Stalker, and in The Gospel of Recon- 
ciliation, or At-one-ment, by Rev. W. L. Walker, we have two exceedingly 
interesting studies of the great central doctrine of the Christian faith, 
which, during the last few years, has with an increasing imperative been 
reasserting a foremost place in theological literature. Neither book is 
a very long one, though Walker’s probably has in it three times as 
much matter as Stalker’s. They are markedly different in their modes of 
presentation, as anybody at all familiar with the writings of the two men 
would expect. But they have this in common, that both recognize that 
which the word Atonement stands for as being at the very heart of the 
Gospel message, that neither presents a completely formulated theory of 
it; but that both of them are earnest in the effort to interpret the reality 
for which the word stands in a way that will make its religious value and 
its intellectual validity acceptable and intelligible to the modern mind. 
Both of them blend with high intellectual power a glow and depth of 
religious experience which is self-imparting. They will both reward 
careful reading. 

Dr. Stalker’s book consists of three lectures, the first treating the 
New Testament Situation, the second the Old Testament Preparation, and 
the third, the Modern Justification. There is nothing wooden or mechani- 
cal in his treatment of the first two themes. The effort of the author is 
to show the historical conditions out of which the Church doctrine of the 
Atonement grew, making vivid the historical naturalness and the spiritual 
inevitableness of the idea, and to hold up the great religious truth for 
which it stands in both its relation to man’s nature and to the essential 
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character of God. The treatment of The Modern Justification is by 
means of an admirable, though brief, historical review of different 
theories with the purpose of reaching, through criticism of them, the 
fundamental truth that lies at their root. He believes that for the 
doctrine of the atonement “repentance is the most interpretative word, 
combining both the reconciliation of God to man and the reconciliation 
of man to God, as a true doctrine of the Atonement must. God is recon- 
ciled when Christ offers, on behalf of the race, a representative and uni- 
yersal repentance, which literally breaks His heart, so that He dies of it. 
This takes us so far into His actual experiences that here, if anywhere, 
we capture the heart of the mystery, though it remains a mystery still. 
On the other hand man is reconciled when he makes Christ’s act on the 
cross his own, repenting of his own sin; but doing so with a thoroughness 
only to be learned from the mind and example of Christ.” This is the 
direction which he believes the modern mind must take in adjusting itself 
to the doctrine. 

The method of Mr. Walker is more speculative and more elaborate 
in its positive construction. We cannot avoid feeling that a good deal 
of energy is wasted in showing that atonement really means at-one-ment. 
Disregarding all questions as to etymology the simple fact is that the 
word “atonement,” like many other similarly formed words in our 
language, has a double meaning. It means on the one hand a result 
secured, and it also signifies the method by which this result is reached. 
At times the thought of men will be concentrated on the result and at 
times on the method. The human mind is peculiarly prone to assume 
the attitude of the stork in a swamp, poised on one foot; but after 
a while it awakens, puts down the other foot and moves along. Mr. 
Walker is quite right, however, in insisting that the main thing is the 
fact of reconciliation and not the method of its accomplishment, and in 
accenting that the fact and not the method is the main point of emphasis 
in the apostolic literature. He is equally justified in his careful study 
and interpretation of the character of God and the nature of man in 
order to show how the method of reconciliation is through Christ, and how 
Christ, not simply as an idea of the religious experience, but as the historic 
Jesus, is the efficacious means for securing this end. Our author is at his 
best in his interpretation of the nature of God, and His consequent 
essential participation in the historic reality of the cross. The “cross is 
the symbol and revelation of the Divine life . . . We say reverently, 
therefore, that in the Cross of Christ we behold God taking on Himself 
the responsibility for His world in all its sinfulness” (p. 170). It is the 
unrestricted preaching of a Gospel, he holds, with the atonement at 
the heart of it, that is most likely to win men to God and to the new 
life. “What is wanted is something that will lead to real repentance — 
the open door, the Father’s outstretched Hand, the kindly appeal to come 
home for all is forgiven, and will be forgotten. This is what is pro- 
vided by the Gospel rightly understood. It is the drawing nigh of the 
Holy God and Father to sinful men with the word of Forgiveness on 
His lips, spoken forth with fulness through the Cross on which He 
gave up His Son to die for our salvation, in whom we have been made 
at-one with Himself representatively and can be actually, if we only will” 
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(p. 203). Such a statement has a ring as of the old-fashioned orthodoxy, 
and the beauty and power of Mr. Walker's book lies in his thoroughly 
modern re-analysis, reinterpretation, and rejuvenation of the great Chris- 
tian truth lying in the heart of Christ’s redemptive message to the world 
through all generations. (Stalker,— Armstrong, pp. 138. $1.00; Walker, 
— Imported by Scribners, pp. vii, 244. $2.00.) A. i, G. 


The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is confessedly one most difficult 
to state satisfactorily. Formulated in an age when scientific exegesis 
was unknown, the traditional dogma is now found to be difficult to un- 
derstand or to defend. Any new study of Scripture-teaching on this 
subject will be sure to be welcomed, especially if it evidences careful 
thought and a reverent spirit as well as scholarly accuracy. These are 
the characteristics of Dr. Swete’s study entitled The Holy Spirit in the 
New Testament. Dr. Swete is so well-known that in any book from his 
pen we know what to expect in the way of careful, painstaking scholar- 
ship permeated through and through with devout faith. The book is not, 
however, an attempt to reach a theological statement regarding the 
Holy Spirit, or to reconstruct the doctrinal formula. It is a complete 
exhibit of the place occupied by the Holy Spirit in the life and thought 
of the New Testament. The question of theological statement does 
indeed come in for mention. One quotation on this point will suffice: 
“The distinction which in such passages is clearly drawn between the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, when it is taken together with the 
personal attributes which are assigned to each, points to some profound 
mystery in the Being of God which makes it possible to say, as the 
Church says, ‘The Spirit of God is God, yet not the Father nor the 
Son” . . . But the New Testament does not pursue this line of 
thought; the ideas of personality and tripersonality are foreign to its 
intensely practical purpose, and in its nearest approach to a metaphysical 
theology, it stops short at such a revelation of God — Father, Son, and 
Spirit—as answers to the needs and corresponds to the facts of the 
spiritual life in man” (p. 290). The whole book is full of valuable 
material assembled and discussed by a master-hand. Its reading will 
perhaps cause surprise that the New Testament is so full of rich as 
well as varied material on this great subject. (Macmillan, pp. 417. $2.60.) 

E. E. N. 


We have before us two books on immortality, a small one by Dr. 
Newman Smyth on Modern Belief in Immortality, and a large one by 
Mr. Henry Frank on Modern Light on Immortality. Their value is 
inversely proportional to their size. In one book we see the calm con- 
structive work of a scholar who has read widely and continuously for 
many years and who is presenting in compact and illuminating form the 
conclusions he has drawn and the suggestions he has to make. In the 
other we have a reflection of the process through which an impatient 
and impetuous spirit has come to what he believes to be valuable and new 
interpretations of the life immortal, and the steps by which he has come 
from, at least, doubt to practical assurance by “ scientific” reading. Mr. 
Frank reiterates so frequently that he has sought only the truth and has 
let himself be led by it, that one wonders instinctively if it is so, and 
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whether after all the writer did not find the obvious fascination of his 
theme in what he believes to be the novelty of outcome of his discussion. 
Dr. Smyth says nothing about it, but one could never question his serious- 
mindedness or his sincerity. But with all the differences of size, literary 
quality and personal temperament which the two writers show, it is 
interesting to observe the many points of substantial agreement. Both, 
for example, find the central note of their discussion in the soul as 
energy more or less completely self-formative. Mr. Frank devotes the 
irst half of his book to a destructive criticism of earlier grounds for 
the belief in immortality, including that of the Christian faith, and the 
latter half of his book to an exposition of the grounds on which, through 
the reading of science, he became convinced of the possibility and assured 
of the reality of immortality for some souls. Dr. Smyth has presented 
the most illuminating little book which we have seen on the subject for 
a long time, and touches the modern arguments for immortality and 
the modern objections to it with a firmness and suggestive brevity that 
are admirable. He is at his best when he is presenting Old Faiths in 
New Lights. It is a noble phrase apppearing near the close of the last 
section of his book. “It is imagination that fails us, not reason that 
betrays us, in the very presence of death.” (Frank,—Sherman French 
& Co., pp. 467. $1.85; Smyth, — Scribners, pp. 95. 75 cts.) A. L. G. 


Hymns of the Kingdom of God, compiled by Drs. Henry S. Coffin 
of New York and Ambrose W. Vernon of Brookline, is the latest example 
of the impulse to frame a church hymnal that shall be relatively compact 
and yet representative, that shall at once conserve what has secured 
general acceptance in the past and yet include something of the richness 
that is always accumulating in hymnody, that shall show adaptation to 
what are esteemed the fresh, practical sentiments of the present time, 
and that shall have definite value and dignity on the musical side, as well 
as that of the poetry. This collection includes not quite 500 hymns, and 
a small body of canticles, etc., in chant form. A: specially prepared series 
of over 80 responsive readings is appended. The apparatus of indexes 
is in accordance with the approved standard, except that there is no 
analytical index of topics— which, perhaps, is not to be counted an 
omission of moment, considering how exasperating such lists are apt to 
be. The tunes provided are uniformly suitable for congregational use, 
and, as a rule, the adaptations to the hymns are excellent. The mechanics 
of editing have been performed with the greatest care, and in typography 
and binding the book is very satisfactory. It is perhaps worth remarking 
that the result, as in several other cases that might be cited of “small ” 
books, has considerable bulk and weight —this reaching to nearly a pound 
on the scales. 

One is impelled to wonder about such a book as to why it was 
thought necessary to add to the list of books already before our churches. 
Its massive difference from several existing collections is not conspicuous 
at first sight, though, when details are examined, it naturally shows 
individuality and some special intention. Its most salient feature is the 
classification or order of arrangement. The Kingdom is taken as the 
center of thought. Over 340 hymns are grouped in three main sections, 
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namely: (1) “The Lord of the Kingdom,” including God our Father, 
Jesus Christ, The Holy Spirit; (2) ‘“ The Kingdom of God,” including 
The Church, The Home, The City, The Nation, The World, The Con- 
summation; and (3) “The Children of the Kingdom,” including Re- 
pentance, Faith, Hope, Love. Nearly 125 hymns follow under the caption 
“Times, Services and Seasons,” which are adapted to parts of the day, 
the week and the year, or to special occasions of divers sorts. There are 
also about 20 hymns for children. This classification is novel and sug- 
gestive, and is a pleasing departure from some of the older dogmatic 
schemes. 

The selection of tunes is both conservative and liberal, reaching as 
low as “Ortonville” and “‘ Woodworth,” but also climbing to the best 
of the modern English part-songs and a number of the standard German 
chorales. There are several tunes not commonly known, and a few 
specially written for the book, this new material being, as a rule, excellent 
The one detail in the musical editing that arouses question is the evident 
intention in adjusting the words to the chants to provide for some sort 
of an imaginary measure in the recitations prior to the cadence — this 
being indicated by printing a word or syilable in italics. We believe that 
this theory of the treatment of the Anglican chant is really a barbarism — 
though it has many supporters — and the resulting distribution of accents 
in this particular case is sometimes astonishingly unfortunate. 

The responsive readings have been prepared with evident care from 
the Revised Version, and are assigned to the successive days of a month, 
with selections for both morning and evening, besides about twenty 
selections “suitable for Advent and Lent.” The stipulated monthly read- 
ings are wholly from the Psalms, and they are arranged in what seems to 
us the preposterous serial order in which the poems occur in the Psalter 
(though without attempting to include the whole of the book). This 
extremely mechanical arrangement results in some objectionable com- 
binations and prevents some felicitous ones that might be made. The 
distribution of sections between leader and people is unusually abrupt, but 
it seeks to preserve the parallelism of the original. 

Taken as a whole, this hymnal will find its place, we have no doubt, 
among the increasing number of those that are well and faithfully edited 
with a view to practical service among such churches as desire to make 
their praise rich and dignified. (A. S. Barnes Co., 638 pp.) W. S. P. 


The fine loyalty of the Schwenkfelder community in America to the 
things that pertain to their history, both in Europe and here, has been 
attested afresh by the recent publication of a striking monograph upon 
Schwenkfelder Hymnology, with special reference to the first of their 
hymn-books in America, that issued in 1762. This work comes from the 
hand of Dr. Allen A. Seipt of Philadelphia, and is published in the 
series known as the Americana Germanica, of which the general editor 
is Professor M. D. Learned, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The plan of the book includes a luminous introduction, a full descrip- 
tion of the sources, and an account of Schwenkfelder hymnody and 
hymnodists from the origin of the movement in the sixteenth century 
to 1762—these preliminary chapters leading up to a detailed study of the 
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activity in Europe of Caspar Weiss, the editor of the parent hymn-book 
‘ there of 1709, with about 875 psalms and hymns; of George Weiss, his 
son, the first minister of the sect in America, who enriched the hymnody 
both as author, as reviser and as compiler, and who brought with him 
to Pennsylvania in 1734 a manuscript collection of about 1,560 hymns, 
including those of his father’s collection; of the Hoffmanns and Hibner, 
who still further improved the store of material in 1758-60; and of 
Christopher Schultz, the editor in 1762 of the printed book, of which 
many details and some examples are given—the volume then closing 
with a bibliography of the books and articles that bear somewhat directly 
upon the subject. 

The author has gone about his work in the most painstaking and 
scholarly way, and has presented his results with great clearness and 
yet compactly. He has made a distinct contribution to the history of 
hymnody in America, and incidentally has brought out an interesting 
instance of the vitality of the hymnodic impulse among German Protest- 
ants. Considering how analogous has been the working of that impulse 
among English-speaking Protestants, it is extraordinary how few and 
slight have been the direct contacts between the two streams of pro- 
duction. Here, for instance, is a case in which the development of a 
European line of progress has gone on in American conditions without 
even a perceptible trace of influence from English sources. This came 
to pass, of course, because the language of the Fatherland continued 
to be used long after the settlement in this country. (Americana Ger- 
manica Press, Philadelphia, pp. 112. $2.00.) W. S. P. 


Two volumes of lyrics have come to our table, Voices and Visions, 
from the practiced pen of Clinton Scollard, and Love, Faith and Endeavor, 
by the less-known hand of Harvey C. Grumbine. They both illustrate, 
though in somewhat different ways, the interesting fact that, even in an 
age and land where merely “ practical” things seem insolently dominant, 
the voice of pure song for its own sake, with all that it implies of fancy 
and ideality, is not silenced. To be sure, these can hardly be called 
specially significant collections. There is in them perhaps nothing that 
will long endure. But the impulse that begot them, the warm love for 
nature and for men, with their sympathy for life as it comes, that they 
evince, and the expectation implied that their publication will meet some 
welcome —al] these are significant and wholesome. Without dwelling 
upon details, which our space forbids, it may be fair to say that there is, 
on the whole, more originality and conscious intellectual enterprise in 
Mr. Scollard’s book, and it is much the larger of the two; but, on the 
other hand, Mr. Grumbine has a real instinct for musical expression, so 
that none of his unpretentious poems is lacking in real charm. (Sherman, 
French & Co., 111 and 76 pp. Each $1.00.) Ww. S. P. 
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NECROLOGY 1909-1910. 


The list of our deceased brethren this year is a brief one and 
all of them are from the older graduates. One died at the age 
of 63, one was 79 years old, and the days of the years of the 
life of one were numbered at 88. 


Oscar Bissett of the class of 1853 was born at Litchfield, 
Conn., December 20, 1822, and graduated from Yale College 
in 1849. He was ordained at Westmoreland, N. H., May 14, 
1855, after having preached for some time at Canaan, Conn. 
He remained at Westmoreland three years and then served suc- 
cessively the churches of Dublin, N. H., Roxbury, N. H., West 
Townsend, Vt., Warwick, Mass., Ellsworth, Conn., the longest 
pastorate being of four years at Dublin. In 1877 he came to 
the church at Westford, Conn., where he remained till 1891, going 
thence to Holland, Mass. In 1896 he retired from active service 
and took up his residence in Brimfield. Mass., where he died 
January 16, t910. Mr. Bissell was a man of rugged nature, a 
strong and vigorous and positive thinker, with no little originality. 
He was sorely afflicted with deafness through the greater part 
. of his ministerial activity, which excluded him from many activi- 
ties in which he would gladly have participated, but it could not 
quench the zeal and vigor of his Christian faith or conquer his 
strong and steadfast will. 

Mr. Bissell was twice married, first to Miss Alma Cole, in 
1860, and again in 1869 to Miss Augusta M. Ward. His second 
wife died in 1898. He is survived by two sons, Frederick and 
William F., the latter a graduate of this Seminary in 1902, and 
by one daughter, Alma W. 


CHARLES Henry BIssELt of the class of 1861 died December 
29, 1909. He was born at South Windsor, Conn., April 19, 1831, 
fitted for college at East Windsor Academy, and graduated from 
Williams College in 1858. He was ordained at Windser, Conn., 
June 12, 1862, and served the churches of Poquonock and Har- 
winton, Conn., each for about four years, rendering service on 
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' the Christian Commission between these pastorates. In 1869 he 
removed to the West, serving different churches in Michigan 
and Iowa in pastorates of two or three years each. From 1889 
till 1892 his work was in Morris, Ill. Then for a time his labors 
were in the fields of the Presbyterian Church. For eleven years 
from 1898 he was engaged chiefly in newspaper work, as editor 
of the Citizen of Florence, Colorado, and was thus engaged at 
the time of his death. He is survived by his wife and a son, the 
latter of whom continues his father’s editorial labors. Mr. 
Bissell’s work was chiefly in the upbuilding of feeble and neg- 
lected fields, to which he gave valuable service. He is described 
as a man of deep enthusiasm, kind-hearted, self-sacrificing, ever 
seeking fruitful ways of doing good, the best of friends, and 
a loyal helper in every good cause. 


SAMUEL SHERBURNE MATHEWS was for one year a member 
of the class of 1871. He then went abroad for a year and, return- 
ing, took the full course at Andover Seminary, graduating from 
there in 1874. He was not a college graduate, but was prepared 
for entrance to the Seminary by private instruction. He was born 
in Salisbury, Mass., June 3, 1847. He was ordained pastor at 
Wilmington, Mass., in 1874, and in 1879 went to the Boylston 
Church, Boston Highlands, Mass. (Jamaica Plain), where he 
remained till 1887. After a pastorate of about one year at 
Wichita, Kansas, he returned to Boston and was until 1892 
field secretary of the New West Commission. In 1895 he went 
to Milwaukee to take charge of the Hanover St. Church, with 
its extensive institutional work. After a pastorate of about four 
years he returned to the East to become the minister of the 
church at Danielson, in this state, where he remained until 1904, 
going thence to Boston to be secretary of the educational work 
of the People’s Palace in Boston, connected with the Salvation 
Army. In this employment he was engaged for about four years. 
At the time of his death, May 11, 1910, he was dean of the 
Weston School for Girls in Roxbury, Mass., of which his 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Richardson, is principal. Two other 
married daughters survive him. He was twice married, first 
to Miss Anna E. Wright, April 25, 1870, and again to Miss 
Jessie F. Holmes, June 30, 1892. As the record shows, he was a 
man of warm spiritual nature, effective in the work for those 
who are esteemed the less favored ones of the community. 


The death of Dr. SamugL SHEBURNE MATHEWS, ’71, on May 4, is 
recorded in the Necrology for the past year, with some account of his 
life and work, which is therefore not duplicated here. 

Juty—4 
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The church at Boylston Center, Mass., founded in 1743, where Grorcr 
S. Done, 72, has been pastor since 1902, in April merged its parish and 
church organizations into one incorporated body, thus coming into line 
with the approved modern standard of consolidated efficiency. The occa- 
sion was made significant by a historical address and a large gathering 
of members. 


Henry H. Ketsey, ’79, recently of the Fourth Church in Hartford, 
was installed over the First Church in Marietta, Ohio, on April 13. 
Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, of Cincinnati, was one of those participating in 
the exercises. 


Herbert Macy, ’83, and his wife, on the recent completion of twenty- 
five years of wedded life, received from their parishioners in Newington 
many tokens of affection and esteem. 


The esteem in which Dr. Witt1AM F. ENcLIsu, ’85, and his wife are 
held at East Windsor, Conn., after eighteen years of fruitful pastoral life 
was recently attested by substantial gifts in honor of their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. 


Cuartes S. Miits, ’85; of St. Louis, Mo., celebrated the completion 
of twenty-five years in the Christian ministry and preached a sermon 
accenting the joy he had found in Christian service. The years had 
wrought within him, he said, four convictions —first, the reality and 
vitality of the divine commission; second, that the average life of men 
is wonderfully loveable; third, the supremacy of the message of God 
in Jesus Christ for the redemption of men individually and _ socially; 
fourth, that the Kingdom of God is making wonderful progress toward 
its fulfillment. 


Marietta College has just celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary with 
elaborate exercises, including an address by President Taft. The steady 
advance of the college under the energetic administration of ALFrep T. 
Perry, ’95, called forth many congratulations. The completion of a larg 
increase in the permanent endowment is expected before long. 


Davip P. Hatcu, ’86, recently of Franklin, N. H., was installed pastor 
at Goffstown in the same state on April 28. Charles E. White, ’oo, of 
Amherst, N. H., had part in the services. Mr. Hatch has been for some 
time corresponding secretary of the State Association. 


The prosperity and enterprise of the old church at Kensington, Conn., 
where CARLETON HAZEN, ’gI, is pastor, have been so brought into view 
by a system of weekly pledges that the pastor’s salary has been increased 
and useful expenditures projected upon the fine old church building, 
which was erected in 1774, but has been extensively enlarged and im- 
proved in recent years. 

For more than a year the Second Church at Palmer, Mass., where 
FRANK S. BREWER, ’94, is pastor, was without a house of worship, its 
edifice having been burned in February, 1909. In April a new church 
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was dedicated with elaborate and fitting services, including a sermon by 
Dr. Pleasant Hunter, ’83, who is a former pastor; an address by Thomas 
C. Richards, ’90, and (at a later date) an organ recital by Professor H. 
Dike Sleeper, ’91. The new building cost about $25,000. 


James A. Soranprt, ’94, formerly of Rutland, Mass., was installed 
pastor at the Belleville Avenue Church in Newark, N. J., on April 29. 


WituraMm B. TuTHILL, ’97, coming from Leominster, Mass., was in- 
stalled at Woodfords, Me., a growing suburb of Portland, on May Io. 


The success of CHARLES H. Davis, ’or, at Hollis, N. H., is evidenced 
by the growth of membership to the largest number in recent years, the 
increase of the Sunday School by one-half, the advancing activity of 
the Endeavor Society, and the steady improvement of the buildings and 
appliances of the church. 


Joun P. GarFIELD, ’02, who has been settled in East Cleveland, O., 
for many years, was installed at Claremont, N. H., on June 17. Among 
those taking part in the service was Raymond A. Beardslee, ’o8. 


Epwarp D. GAyLorp, ’02, in closing his five years’ pastorate at the 
Good Will Church in Syracuse, N. Y., to go to the Second Church in 
Oak Park, Ill., helped to round out the first quarter-century of the church’s 
life, during which it has grown from 28 to nearly 600 members, and has 
lifted itself from support by the State Missionary Society to complete 
financial independence, without debt. Mr. Gaylord was moderator of the 
recent meeting of the State Association at Middletown. 


TELESPHORE TAISNE, ’02, of Durham, N. H., has sailed with his wife 
for three months in northern France, where he will give special attention 
to the developments in the religious situation since 1900, when he made 
a similar trip. ; 

The church at Spencerport, N. \., of which ArTHUR CLEMENTS, ’05, 
is pastor, has lately expended about $5,000 in improving its equipment. 


DaNniEL R, KENNEDY, ’05, who has been in charge of the church at 
Suffield, Conn., since 1908, was formally installed there on April 26, the 
service including parts by Professor Arthur L. Gillett, ’83, Roger A. 
Dunlap, ’03, and Professor Thayer. 


RayMonp A, BEARDSLEE, ’08, was ordained at Springfield, Vt., on 
April 20. Among those participating were Professor Clark S. Beardslee, 
79, Henry L. Ballou, ’95, and William J. Ballou, ’oo. 


Witt1AM V. Bere, ’o8, of Brandon, Vt., has recently declined a call 
to the Second Reform Church of Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Joun D. Wrrarp, ’11, was ordained at Worthington, Mass., on June 7. 


The list of recent changes in fields of work includes the following: 
Wituiam A. BartLett, ’85, after nine years of strenuous activity and 
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notable efficiency in the First Church in Chicago, has accepted a call to 
the Farmington Avenue Church in Hartford, succeeding Dr. Love. 

Georce B. Watpron, ’87, pastor at Ormond, Fla., since 1907, accepts 
a call to Sanford in the same state. 

Henry M. Lyman, ’88, has resigned his charge at Covert, Mich, 
which he undertook in 1908. 

Witarp L. Bearp, ’94, who for ten years has been at work at Foo- 
chow, China, has entered upon the responsible post of District Secretary 
for the Middle District of the American Board in this country, with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding Dr. Creegan. 

STrePpHEN G. ButcHer, ’98, till recently president of Straight Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, having been called both to the Third Church 
in Denver, Colo., and to the church at Redfield, S. D., has decided to 
accept the latter. 

Burton E. Marsu, ’ol, has resigned the pastorate at Farragut, Ia., 
where he has been since 1906. 

James S. Crark, ’04, of Cohasset, Mass., has received calls to Brim- 
field, Mass., and also to North Bennington, Vt., and accepts the latter. 

Settlements in the Class of 1910 include those of Frank H. Conor 
at Big Timber, Mont.; Epwrn R. Gorpon at North Craftsbury, Vt., and 
Ratpo H. Mix at South Hero and Grand Isle, Vt. Wrttram F. Tyter 
was ordained to service under the American Board at Glastonbury, Conn., 
on June 10, parts in the exercises being taken by Professors Beardslee, 
’79, and Gillett, ’83. 

OwEN JENKINS, graduate student in 1886-87, has accepted a call from 
Greenwich, O., to Lexington in the same state. 

Joun W. McComse, graduate student in 1906-08, has resigned his 
charge at South Glastonbury, Conn., and returned to Scotland. 
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THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Last year the program of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the Seminary made it expedient to place the Exercises of Gradu- 
ation in the morning instead of the evening, as had before been 
the custom. The change met with such general approval that it 
was determined to adopt the same hour this year. This change 
made practicable a compression of the total time of the Anniver- 
sary Exercises which was welcomed by all present. The meeting 
of the Pastoral Union was placed on Tuesday morning, the 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni on Tuesday afternoon, following 
a collation at noon and succeeded by the Annual Dinner in the 
evening. The Commencement Exercises were held Wednesday 
morning. This arrangement makes it practicable for the Alumni 
and other friends from out of town to attend almost all the 
exercises with the absence from home of only a single night. 
The experiment this year proved so successful that it is probable 
the same plan will be followed next year. 


THE SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


With the passing of the years since its removal to Hartford, 
the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy has enlarged its 
numbers, extended its work and power as a separate institution, 
and has also, through its close affiliation with the Seminary, 
fulfilled the prophecy of its earlier years as a highly valued factor 
in the education of the Seminary students. Through it the 
students in Hartford Seminary have the opportunity for training 
in the work of religious education on both its psycholocial and 
technical sides which is unsurpassed in any theological institution. 

This year the School celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding. On Tuesday, May 17th, the special exercises 
of commemoration were held. There was the business meeting 
of the Alumni at 11 a. m., followed by the Alumni Luncheon, 
after which was “ A Review of the Twenty-five Years,” taking 
the form of brief speeches by the founder of the institution, Rev. 
David Allen Reed, and by representatives from the graduates, 
faculty and trustees. The annual ‘‘ Class Day” was Saturday, 
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May 2ist, and on the Sunday following. pastors in Hartford 
and vicinity preached on phases of religious education. The exer- 
cises of graduation were held Monday, May 23d, at 8 p. m. On 
this occasion, Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D.D., of the Center 
Church, Hartford, delivered the address, taking for his theme, 
“A Pastor’s View of Religious Pedagogy.” He brought out first 
that the pastor has always, in the history of the Church, been 
esteemed by others, and has believed himself to be, a teacher, 
To be this has been recognized as his function. Second, the field 
of instruction belonging to the pastor has been the field of teach- 
ing men about God. This teaching about God has had the double 
significance of bringing men to know God, and of arousing them 
to relate their lives to the God they have come to know. Third, 
as to the method of religious instruction. This is not simply 
the method of adding fact to fact, nor of deducing principle from 
principle; but it is supremely influencing personality through 
personality. In the past, various methods of teaching men God 
have been adopted, there has been the method characteristic of 
the Roman Catholic Church, where through the spectacle of the 
mass the effort is made to hold up before people the sacrifice of 
Christ for man; there has been the logical method of the Refor- 
mation churches, whereby through elaborated creeds and confes- 
sions the effort has been made to give to men an intellectual grasp 
of Christian truth; there has been the zsthetic method, by which 
the Church has striven through richness of liturgy and beauty 
of environment to impress on men the reality of the Christian 
life. These may all have their place and significance, and yet 
none of them supplies the great impulse that leads to the firm 
apprehension of God, and to the highest impulse to adjust life 
to Him. This comes only through the contact of a loving per- 
sonality with a personality. It is the God-loving teacher who, 
through love for those that are to be taught, can lead them to 
know and to love and to yield to the love of the Heavenly Father. 
The six members of the graduating class were presented by 
Dean Knight and diplomas of graduation conferred by Hon. 
Samuel H. Williams, President of the Board of Trustees. 


ALUMNI DAY AT THE SEMINARY. 


At 9 o’clock was held the Annual Meeting of the Trustees, 
and at 10.30 the Annual Meeting of the Pastoral Union. The 
report of the Examining Committee made on the basis of visits 
to the Seminary during its regular sessions by the members of 
the Committee was very cordial. The Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, Rev. F. S. Brewer, in a carefully elaborated paper, made 
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suggestions as to a reorganization of the methods and work of 
the Committee with the design of rendering it more serviceable 
to the life of the institution, and this was referred to the Executive 
Committee to consider in connection with representatives of the 
Board of Trustees and report at the next annual meeting. After 
some discussion the amendment to article nine of the Constitu- 
tion, proposed a year ago, making possible a change in the 
Articles of Agreement was adopted, and a committee on a re- 
vision of the Articles and on the relations of the Pastoral Union, 
Trustees and Faculty was appointed, consisting of the following 
members: Rev. Stephen G. Barnes, D.D., President Alfred T. 
Perry, D.D., and Rev. Nicholas Van der Py]. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: Moderator, 
Rev. Herbert Macy ; Member of the Executive Committee for the 
term ending in 1913, Rev. George L. Clark; Member of the 
Examining Committee for the term ending in 1911 and Secretary 
of the Committee, Rev. Edwin N. Hardy; Members of the Exam- 
ining Committee for the term ending in 1913, Rev. John F. 
Johnstone, Rev. William J. Tate. 

The following were elected Trustees for the term expiring in 
1913; Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Henry 
H. Kelsey, Marietta, Ohio; Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., New 
York City; Rev. George W. Winch, Barre, Vt.; D. Chauncey 
Brewer, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Henry H. Bridgman, Norfolk, 
Conn.; Hon. Edward W. Hooker, Hartford, Conn. ; Col. Charles 
M. Joslyn, Hartford, Conn.; Hon. John H. Perry, Southport, 
Conn.; Rev. J. Douglas Adam, D.D., East Orange, N. J. 

The following were elected members of the Pastoral Union: 
Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, Waterbury, Conn.; Rev. H. A. Kernan, 
Hockanum, Conn.; Rev. R. W. Roundy, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. 
F. A. Sumner, Milford, Conn. 

At 12 o’clock was held the noon prayer meeting, which has 
been a feature of the Anniversary exercises ever since the found- 
ing of the Seminary. Dean Jacobus led, reading from the first 
chapter of Philippians and bringing out as the theme of the meet- 
ing the central and supreme passion of the follower of Christ for 
the gospel of the crucified Lord. Different members of the alumni 
and trustees offered prayer and the meeting closed with the 
hymn which has been sung at every Anniversary of the institution, 
“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.” 

The collation following the prayer meeting in the Library 
building has come to be an especially pleasant opportunity for the 
alumni and guests to meet together informally, to revive old 
friendships and make new acquaintances. 
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ALUMNI MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Alumni was held at half-past two, 
President W. E. Strong in the chair. The discussion of the 
afternoon was preceded by business and by reports from different 
classes holding reunions. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, H. A. Barker; Vice-President, W. C. 
Prentiss ; Executive Committee, W. F. Stearns, H. C. Ide, W. J. 
Tate. The report of the Committee on the alumni fellowship 
reported that $800 dollars of the needed $1,500 had been secured, 
The committee was reconstituted to consist of A. B. Bassett, 
J. L. Kilbon, W. F. English, G. A. Hall, R. A. Beardslee, and 
they were requested to push toward raising the balance, in order 
that as speedily as possible the plan of sending abroad an alumnus 
to study the language and conditions of the immigrant in his 
native land, might be brought to a successful consummation. The 
Necrology, printed elsewhere, was read by the necrologist, A. L. 
Gillett. In response to the request for responses from “ reuning ” 
classes, Professor Bassett read a letter from the oldest living 
alumnus, Samuel F. Bacon, ’50, of Philadelphia ; Austin Gandner, 
the sole survivor of the fifty year class, responded, giving interest- 
ing personal reminiscences and telling how a son and a grandson 
had given themselves to the foreign missionary service. C. A. 
Barber spoke for the class of "80, A. T. Perry for ’85, Geo. P. 
Knapp for ’g90, S. A. Fiske for ’00, and Arthur Clements for ’o5. 
The topic for the afternoon was presented in a paper by Philip C. 
Walcott of Naugatuck on “ The Work of the Church in an Age 
of Widespread Humanitarian Interest” and it is given in full 
among the “Contributed Articles.” The discussion which fol- 
lowed was participated in by G. L. Clark, H. A. Sheldon, R. A. 
Dunlap and F. W. Greene. The meeting adjourned in time for 
the dinner. 


ALUMNI DINNER. 


The tables for the Alumni Dinner were spread in the com- 
modious Center Church House. William E. Strong, D.D., of 
Boston, President of the Alumni Association, presided at the 
after-dinner speaking. The class of 1885, of which Dr. Strong 
was a member, has been one of unusual ability and distinction, 
and the occasion of their twenty-fifth aniversary called out a good 
deal of genial badinage. Dr. Strong was singularly bright and 
felicitous in his introduction of speakers. The first was Lewis R. 
Scudder, class of 1885, introduced as a missionary from India 
with a “ Rev.” before his name and an “ M.D.” after it, who is 
home on his second furlough from his medical missionary work 
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in the far East. Dr: Scudder said he wished to correct, first of 
all, certain misconceptions as to the work of the missionary. 
The missionary is sometimes set apart on a sort of pedestal of 
self-sacrifice, he is spoken of as “on the firing line.” There is, 
of course, a certain geographical separation, but the “ firing line ” 
is wherever God’s work is done, and self-sacrifice is of the very 
essence of Christian service. The missionary is where other 
workers for Christ are. The spirit of the work is one and one 
only. An outbreak of racial hatred, or a national revolution, 
does occasionally seem to put some missionaries in a position of 
somewhat spectacular heroism; but the missionary spirit and the 
spirit of the faithful worker here is the same, and the difficulties 
are substantially the same. It is everywhere the spirit of loyalty 
to the Master, the spirit of love which will bring Christ’s 
love to a needy world. There are some peculiar hardships, to be 
sure. One is the missing of the fellowship with others which 
one finds here. And yet one must not think that the color of the 
skin bars one from the delights of real Christian fellowship. 
There is, too, the hardship, perhaps the hardest to be borne, 
of the limitation of means to meet ever widening opportunity. 
In the medical work the small endowment of the hospitals neces- 
sitates working under conditions that in this country would not 
be tolerated, and yet with these limited resources there is the 
delight of achieving results that bring untold blessings to the 
people. If one tests his life by privilege and opportunity, the 
life of the missionary will stand the test. An infinite privilege 
is his, a well-nigh boundless opportunity to make manifest through 
loving loyalty the reality of the redemption through Christ. 

The next speaker was George P. Knapp of the class of 1890, 
who also represented the life of Hartford on the mission field, 
his service having been in Turkey, whence after the Armenian 
massacres he had been obliged to withdraw, his passport endorsed 
“ Forbidden to return” by the order of Abdul Hamid, and who 
when last in Constantinople took satisfaction in visiting the palace 
of the former ruler, who had received substantially similar 
instructions from the new government. This dinner reminded 
him of a similar banquet held in Adana last February, where 
there sat down about three hundred notables, representing various 
races, religions and official positions, gathered to celebrate the 
realizing of the reconciliation wrought in Turkey by the new 
government. The changes in Turkey are indeed marvelous. In 
no respect is this more noticeable than in the matter of a free 
press and free speech. Twenty-five years ago the printing press 
at Harpoot was literally chained and sealed to prevent its use. 
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The censorship of the press was pushed to extremes, absurd and 
amusing if they were not so vexatious. Now the press is free, and 
that chained press is at present busy issuing distinctively Christian 
literature. Freedom of speech and assembly is assured and the 
fullest opportunity is offered of delivering lectures which are 
attended by Turks as well as Armenians. At a lecture on The 
Life of Christ, illustrated by lantern slides, some fifty Turks 
were in attendance and at the close an influential Turk came 
forward, after the lights were turned on, and spoke, comparing 
the transition from darkness to light with the change from the 
oid days of darkness and mutual suspicion to the new days of 
light and cordial relationship. It is a eritical and strategic time 
in Turkey for pushing evangelistic work of all kinds. 

Dr, Wm. A. Bartlett of Chicago, after squaring accounts with 
his classmate, Dr. Strong, in the interplay of wit, spoke for the 
Hartford men of the West. He presented figures showing how 
104 Hartford Alumni were at work in 19 western states, and 
sketched briefly their work. He called especial attention to the 
really tragic experiences President Davis, of Chicago Seminary, 
had been constrained to face in the death of Professor Scott, 
and the illness of two other members of the Seminary faculty. 
He spoke a strong word for the noble men who did not occupy 
the positions that caught the eye. These are the men most worthy 
of honor. They are planted not buried, and their fruitful labors 
are blessing the communities in which they live. He saw in the 
movements of the times the indications of the coming of a period 
when religion shall have a larger place in the colleges, and the 
ministry shall come to these young men with the true appeal 
of its tremendous opportunity. The best meeting of Hartford 
men he had attended for a long time was at the Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention at Chicago, where 5,000 men, wonderful 
to relate, paid five dollars each for the privilege of sitting down 
to a foreign missionary dinner. That whole meeting was one 
of marvelous impressiveness and of glowing promise for the 
future, belonging not to the West but to the whole world. 

Dr. Stephen G. Barnes of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 1892, was called 
on to speak for the East. He said that the minister in his work 
from year to year finds that the good men of the church he 
serves have a good deal inside of them besides religion. The 
pastor sometimes feels discouraged that the Kingdom of God 
does not spread faster and dominate more completely the life 
of the church. When in such a mood there are some truths 
worth remembering which help to keep a man courageously at 
it. One is the recognition that the higher the ideal the easier 
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the discouragement. This should not clog effort, but quicken 
faith. A second is the observation the pastor is able to make 
of the growing faith of the few. It is the righteous remnant 
that is the saving power, and he who watches the growing 
faith of these who are the very life of his church gets strength 
from it. A third is the new faith that comes to one in the common 
goodness of men. Not exalted piety, but just everyday goodness 
that preserves the life of the community reasonably sweet and 
pure and honest. It is a good deal for the minister to feel that 
he is aiding to keep men to this. The fourth is the recognition, 
growing on one with the years, that if there is anywhere a place 
of spiritual power for the life of the world it is in the church, 
and that in its service the minister finds the firm fulcrum for his 
efforts to uplift the spiritual life of the world. 

Dean Jacobus, speaking for the Seminary, reported good 
news from President Mackenzie and gave the amplest assurances 
of his return next fall in full vigor. It is not easy to do the 
best work with President Mackenzie away; but the work of 
the year has been good, the health of the students excellent and 
their spirit one of loyalty and of high enthusiasm. It has been 
a year of conscious positiveness in the enunciation of the views 
of the Seminary in relation to the trend of current theological 
discussion. It has emphasized the reality of a true supernatural, 
and the Lordship of the Christ who lived and died and rose 
again, and is summoning His disciples to the experience of 
communion with Him and loyalty to Him. The institution has 
continued to link itself vitally with the life of the churches. 
During the year the presence of Dr. Kilpatrick, summoned to 
take the work of President Mackenzie in the classroom, has 
proved a blessing to the institution, and has kindled the en- 
thusiasm of the students. We are in a time of query in respect 
to the curriculum of the Seminary. Changes must doubtless be 
made to fit the changing time; but whatever is done we must 
not forget the duty, or fail to train men, to think for themselves 
concerning the deep things of their faith and the needs of the 
world. The School of Religious Pedagogy has showed the 
increasing significance of its own field and the mutual value to 
both institutions of their affiliation. The Church will best attain 
the end of training men to the diversified activities to which its 
manifold life calls, by unifying its educational efforts, through 
similarly affiliated schools, around the theological seminary. 

Dr. T. B. Kilpatrick of Toronto, spoke cordially of the good 
time he had had in Hartford in fellowship with students and 
faculty. It was a great gratification to find himself in agreement 
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with the ideals of the institution. The high calling of the ministry 
needs above all thorough preparation. The aim of the Seminary 
should be to send forth men so learned in technical theological 
knowledge and so rich and wide in their culture that their 
influence will not be for a short time only, but that it will tell 
permanently and with increasing force through the advancing 
years. The Seminary is not a place simply for the pursuit of 
minute scholarship. It should always stand in closest relation 
to the Church. The ministers are always to be the teachers of 
the churches and may not become an esoteric body of students. 
It would appear that at the present the nadir of negative criticism 
of the gospel has been reached and that there is at hand a time 
when there shall be a presentation of Christian truth which shall 
be in some degree comparable with the magnitude of the gospel, 
and when there shall be a full-orbed conception of Christianity 
dominated by the worship of Him who is very man and very 
God. 

Mr. E. G. Wilson spoke in behalf of the graduating class, 
expressing their pleasure to be Alumni. At such a time the 
mind turns to retrospect and forecast. The backward look can 
be summed up in the word “thanks ’— thanks to the trustees 
for their liberal management of the institution, to the faculty for 
the instruction and impulse received, to fellow-students for the 
social environment and spiritual uplift of the days of student 
friendship, to the citizens of Hartford for their friendly hospi- 
talities. The forecast is one of hopefulness, resting on a belief 
in the greatness of the work to be done, and a faith in Him whose 
work it is. 

The session closed with a few remarks by the presiding officer. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


At the Graduating exercises, in the absence of Hon. Henry 
H. Bridgman, president of the Board of Trustees, Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt of Norwich, presided. The invocation was offered by Dean 
Jacobus; the scripture lesson from Luke xxiv, 13-35, was read 
by Professor Paton, Registrar of the Faculty, and prayer was 
offered by Professor T. B. Kilpatrick. The address of the 
evening was delivered by President John M. Thomas, D.D., of 
Middlebury College, whose theme was “ Religion and Education.” 
He called attention to the fact that the signs of the times indicate 
that religious organizations are destined to have less and less 
to do with general educational effort. Sectarianism in education 
has met its certain doom. In the middle ages the Church did 
all the educating and the monks were the only schoolmasters. 
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So all our American colleges, in their inception, were religious 
enterprises. But with the passing years the clergyman has 
retreated into the background in educational endeavor. The older 
colleges have lost most of their religious manner. On the surface 
it looks as if our colleges had forsaken the mother which bore 
them. But in the meantime the facts of our human nature have 
not changed. We are still held irresistibly to upward striving ; 
to stop it were to leave off the very quality of manhood, and in 
this lies the very heart-throb of religion. We may never desist 
from our struggle for assurance of permanence and personal 
worth in this world. These facts may be counted on as blunt, 
unescapable realities impelling us to deeds. In the region of 
personal values, the industries and arts in which our expanding 
science has busied us are of small avail. The knowledge of things 
cannot assure the triumph of the spirit. A man is no more than 
his soul, and all the inventions we call so great do not leave 
our real manhood one whit better advantaged than was theirs 
who hung on the lips of Socrates. Man is still the measure of 
all things. The religious spirit is something very deep and 
subtile. It escapes the confines men build for it, and in places 
where it is unauthorized, unrecognized, perhaps unbidden, finds 
a more congenial home. Religion has not lost its power in 
American education. We are delivered in these times from the 
narrow ecclesiastical zeal of the founders of American education ; 
but the deeper, broader religious feeling, which accompanied that 
zeal and sanctified it, and which has its life and its assurance of 
permanence in our very nature as men, still commands and 
dictates an education broad in scope, large in spirit, and directed 
to the cultivation of the spirit that is in man and the life which 
he shares with God. 

President Thomas’ address was followed by the announce- 
ment of the prizes for the year, and the conferring of degrees 
and certificates of graduation. The recipients of prizes were: 
The William Thompson Prize in Hebrew — Miss Amy Constance 
Kellogg, class of 1912; The Hartranft Prize in Evangelistic 
Theology, Frank Harvey Condit, class of 1910; The Turretin 
Prize in Ecclesiastical Latin, Pierce Butler, class of 1910; The 
Greek Prize, Harold Ionel Frost, class of 1910; The John S. 
Welles Fellowship for Graduate Foreign Study, Paul Bradshaw 
Albert, class of 1910; A Special Fellowship in Church History, 
Elmer E. S. Johnson, class of 1902. In the absence of President 
Mackenzie the awarding of The Bennet Tyler Prize in Systematic 
Theology for the class of 1911 was postponed till next year. 

The candidates for degrees were presented by Dean Jacobus 
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and the degrees conferred by Dr. Pratt. Professor Kilpatrick 
was presented in the following words: 

Mr. PresiDENT: I present to you for the degree of Doctor 
of Sacred Theology, honoris causa, Thomas Buchanan Kilpatrick, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Knox College, Toronto, — 
a scholar among students, an educator among teachers, a 
preacher who with winsome power impresses upon character and 
conduct the claims of Christ; in his own country a leader in 
evangelism, and in an honored institution of his own Church 
and in his helpful service in this Seminary one who has disclosed 
himself as knowing how to bring eternal truth to the modern 
mind. 

Certificates of graduation were granted to Parker William 
Fisher, Demorest Normal School, 1897; Edwin Ruthven Gordon, 
Brown University, 1907; Rev. Christian Georg Jorgensen, Augs- 
burg Seminary, 1899. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred on Paul 
Bradshaw Albert, Drury College, 1902; Rev. Edward Samuel 
Belden, Wesleyan University, 1899; Rev. Paul Tobias Bratzel, 
Elmhurst College, 1904, Eden Seminary, 1907; Pierce Butler, 
Dickinson College, 1906; Frank Harvey Condit, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1907; Harold Ionel Frost, Bates College, 1907; Takejiro 
Haraguchi, Waseda University, 1905; Levi Samuel Hoffman, 
Brown University, 1907; LeRoy Austin Lippitt, Carleton College, 

. - oad A 5 
1907; Mary Belinda May, Wellesley College, 1907; Ralph 
Hooker Mix, Wesleyan University, 1905; William Frances 
Rowlands, University College, Gardiff, 1906; Joseph Hooker 
2 5 ; - 

Twichell, Yale University, 1906; William Finney Tyler, Yale 
University, 1907; Edmund Graham Wilson, Lafayette College, 
1907; Mrs. Alice Cook Wood, Penn College, 1906. 

The address to the Graduating Class by the Dean was prefaced 
by the reading of the following letter written to the class by 
President Mackenzie: 

FLorENCE, ITALy, May II, IgI0. 
To the Graduating Class, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

My DEAR Frienps: Though I have not sent you any direct message, 
I have not ceased to think of you all through this session, and often 
have I prayed for you to Him who reigns over us all in all parts of the 
world. It has been a constant grief to me that I have been separated 
from you in your senior year. For I had become deeply interested in 
each of you and in your work as a class, and looked forward with intense, 
and not unanxious, expectation to the study of theology in which I had 
hoped to be engaged with you. But God has willed it all otherwise than 
I had hoped and most earnestly desired. During this last term you have 
been under the guidance of one who, with open mind and ripe scholar- 


ship, has faced the great problems of Christian thought in our day. 
It was a great relief to myself when I heard that Dr. Kilpatrick had so 
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kindly and generously agreed to help us out in this emergency. And I 
have every hope of hearing of the excellent work which he has given 
you ai id which you have given him. 

It is not for me to intrude upon the function of the Acting-President 
and to give you any formal charge on your graduation from the Seminary 
and your entrance upon the full work of the Christian ministry. He will 
speak the fitting word with the living voice. Mine, it is, alas! only in 
this brief manner to convey to you the assurance of my loving regard 
and my earnest prayer that, as you leave the halls of study and of 
prayer, you may go out fitly, if not even yet fully, furnished for the 
Gospel ministry. 

These are strenuous and trying days for all who would undertake 
to be ministers of Christ. he air is filled on both sides of the Atlantic 
with the voices of those who would deny His Authority as the Incarnate 
One and His power as the Saviour of men. And yet the world was 
never more filled with the living proofs of both tremendous and glorious 
and inspiring facts. In these days of freedom, and we would not have 
less freedom, we would not return to the days when men attempted to 
coerce faith by force instead of creating it by the sole, steady, convinced 
and convincing presentation of the great object of faith,—in these days 
we must use our freedom humbly, cautiously, and modestly. The Christ 
who created the Church is He alone who can sustain it. The Christ who 

| Apostles and those to whom they preached is the only Christ 

world has yet heard of who can save us and those to whom we 
preach. 

The test of truth may be partly found, as the Pragmatists are telling 
us, in its working power. But even that test must be used wisely and 
widely. This Gospel of Christ was not born yesterday, it has not been 
put to the proof in a narrow field, on sparse and unimportant communi- 
ties. It had confronted the greatest foes in a long past and has moulded 
the noblest minds to glorious issues. If we then would not be the victims 
of a passing phase of thought or the weakling subjects of a weak though 
boastful mood of the “ modern mind,” we must seek increasingly to know 
what has been the living experience and the loftiest thought of the past 
generations as they moved within the realms of faith and obedience and 
love. 
That you may all be students for life, hard workers upon the deeps 

blest theologies and that you may all prove yourselves faithful 
and successful heralds of the grace of God through Christ and His Cross 
is my best and my sincere prayer for you. 
I am 
Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed ) W. DovcLtas MACKENZIE. 


Dr. Jacobus then gave the parting words to the graduating 
class. 

ADDRESS OF THE ACTING PRESIDENT. 

No one goes from the Seminary with the idea that he is fully 
equipped for his work. Indeed, part of his equipment is the 
consciousness that he is not equipped. 

He knows that his work is going to teach him truth his study 
never opened up to him, and that whatever his service is to be, 
it is going to serve him as well as others — that in fact it can 
serve others only as it constantly and persistently and vitally 
serves him. 
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His experience of his ministry is to give him in a very real 
way the material of his message. He will be able to speak to 
men as he comes to have knowledge of men. His pastorate will 
give him his preaching ; if he goes to the foreign field, the religion 
to which he goes will illumine for him the religion with which 
he goes, and everywhere the sin he confronts will show him the 
Saviour he proclaims. 

He has got here his knowledge of the great essentials — the 
Bible with its revelation of God, the Christ with His redemption 
of men, the Church with its fact of the kingdom that is to conquer 
the world — but that particular ministry for which he has been 
trained, be it never so technically, still lies before him as a life 
experience, and his mind, disciplined though it has been to 
grapple with the problems of his calling, still has before it 
problems to be grappled. 

All this is as it should be, and because it is so I wish, in 
this, your Seminary’s last word to you, to remind you that the 
experience which lies before you is not all an experience of men, 
nor even an experience of yourselves — it is really and far more 
vitally an experience of God. 

Whatever divine discoveries you may have made in these 
halls of thought and feeling, the great disclosure of God lies 
yet before you. 

It is not simply that it is God’s work that you are going to 
do, and that you will naturally come to know more of God as 
you do more of His work; it is not simply that it is God’s truth 
you are going to proclaim, and the truth of God must expand 
to you as you study to proclaim it to others. It is rather that 
God is going to speak to you in the experiences of your life’s 
work — speak to you for yourself as though there were no other 
self for Him to speak to; speak to you alone, as though the 
world were closed down to God and yourself and there were 
no other living soul to think of; speak to you with commanding 
power, as though the one great concern lay between God and 
your soul, and the one great question were your right thought 
of God and your right apprehension of God’s thought of you. 

There is, therefore, just one word of counsel which I wish 
to give you. You must give God the chance to speak to you. 
God will not take the chance if you do not give it to Him. He 
will not create the chance if you do not make it for Him. He 
may speak the word of warning to the careless minister in the 
midst of his carelessness, and awaken him to the fact. He may 
speak the word of punishment to the erring minister in the midst 
of his.error, and startle him to the fact. But this word of dis- 
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closure of God’s Self is only to the soul that gives the opportunity 
for it. 

For this you must have the time, even in this busy, rushing, 
pushing world. For solitude means vision — the vision of one’s 
self, however much we fear it and dread to be alone with our- 
selves, not only because we must look within our own souls, but 
because of what we will find when we do so look. But fearsome 
though this vision of ourselves may be, it must be or else the 
other vision comes not — the vision of God. There was Hagar 
alone in the desert and her dying boy beside her. No mother 
but knows what that solitude must have been. But because she 
was alone, there came the presence of God and with God the 
mercy of the refreshing water. There was Abraham alone by 
the altar on Mt. Moriah. No father but knows what that solitude 
must have been. But because he was alone, it was the invitation 
to the coming of God with a substitute for the sacrifice. 

And yet again, there must be this vision of the God and His 
mercy if there is to be that final vision of our life and its service 
to God. Elijah, alone on the Mount of God —the thunderings 
and the lightnings, but no presence of God until the still, small 
voice, and then that vision of God and with it the vision of his 
prophetic duty — and he went back to his work strong against 
all its dangers and its dread. Jesus alone in the places of prayer 
—alone with Himself and therefore alone with God, and in 
these solitudes the transfiguration, not once nor twice but every 
time — the transfigurations that brought Him with new power 
face to face with his service against the sin of the world, all the 
way down to the sacrifice of the Cross. 

And one other thing — you must give God the opportunity 
to speak to you not simply through the solitude of yourself with 
Him but through the hunger of your heart for what He shall 
say. I know when I can speak to my child. It is not simply 
when I am alone with it; for the gaze may be out the window 
among the flowers of the field and the birds of the air and amid 
the moving mystery of the street, and there be no care for my 
word. Or the thought may be within the heart, amid its follies 
or its fancies or its fears, and there be no wish for my word. 
It is when it is time for the story reading and the ears are all 
a-ready for it, or when the sorrow has come and the heart is 
throbbing for a word of comfort, or when the plan for the play 
is up, or the puzzle of the lesson is before it and counsel and 
guidance are wished for —then I can speak to my child, for 
it is hungry of heart for my word. So for this speaking of God 
to the soul there must be not only the single ear but the listening 
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ear. This word of His to yourself is only when yourself js 
ready. This word of His to you alone is only when you have 
closed out all the world and are waiting. This word of His in 
its commanding power is only when there is conscious weakness 
with you and full surrender to Him. Hagar was not only alone, 
but alone with her dying child. Abraham was not only alone, 
but alone with the sacrifice of all his life’s hopes and expectations, 
Elijah was not only alone, but alone with all the fearfulness of 
his work. Jesus was not only alone, but alone with the sin of 
the world. 

May God grant that in these experiences of your ministry 
which lie yet in the future before you, in these solitudes of your 
soul and in these hungers of your heart, there may come to you 
those unfoldings and disclosures and discoveries of God that will 
make your life and its service glorious. 

May the blessing of God and of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit be with you wherever you may go. 





